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He who is willing to plead man’s fallibility as an 
excuse for his failures, or to justify his sins on the 
ground that man is a sinner, must be willing to give 
as an excuse for an action, after the action is done, 
that which could not have been a legitimate reason 
for his action before the action was performed. If 
one would not be willing to act upon the same ground 
that he is willing to excuse himself for having 
acted upon, then his action was inexcusable. What 
you are willing to offer as an excuse for wrong or 
failure will go very far toward determining, as well 
as toward influencing, the standard of motive for 
your future actions. 


A teacher must take his scholars as he finds them ; 
but he must not leave them as he found them. A 
teacher‘is not responsible for the condition of his 
scholars as they were before he took hold of them; 
but he is responsible for their course while he has 
hold of them. — If, indeed, a teacher is incompetent to 
hold and train the scholars put into his charge, he 
ought to recogyize the fact of his incompetency accord- 
ingly ; but in such a case it is not for the teacher to 
blame the scholars for being what they are. Just 
such scholars as they are need training by somebody, 





—whether the right teacher for them has as yet been 
found, or not. 


To find correspondences of law and of fact in the 
natural and spiritual worlds is no new method of 
truth-seeking and of truth-showing. The Old Testa- 
ment writers employed this method freely. It was a 
favorite method with our Lord and with his immedi- 
ate followers. It is a method which has lost neither 
its freshness nor its power in the passing ages. No 
writer of modern times has employed this method 


77 | with such rare felicity and effectiveness as the Rev. 


Dr. Hugh Macmillan, of Greenock, Scotland; whose 


733 | “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” written some twenty 


years ago, has averaged a new edition every year since 
its first issue, and has been translated into Danish, 


7 | Swedish, German, and other European languages ; 


and whose later kindred works, such as “ The Minis- 
try of Nature,” “The Sabbath of the Fields,” and 
“The True Vine,” are hardly less popular as widely 
as they are known. A new illustration of Dr. Mac- 
millan’s power in this style of truth-showing is now 
given to the readers of The Sunday School Times in 
his article on “ The Word of God as Seed.” 


The materialist is less than atrueman. His plane 
is that of the lower dnimals. He gives no place to 
those aspirations after, and those recognitions of, the 
spiritual and the infinite, which are the characteristic 
of man as distinguished from the brute. Three thou- 
sand years ago, it was a proverb of the ages, that the 
man who denied the existence of God was a fool. 
To-day the prevailing sentiment of mankind at man- 
kind’s best and truest is; that he who eonfesses that 
he knows nothing about God confesses his lack, of a 
heart of hearts, and is to be pitied for his lack. In 
commenting on a recent attack on the popular belief 
in God by a notorious champion of unbelief, The 
Christian Register says pertinently of this man’s 
treatment of the religious sentiment: “ He treats it 
as if it were some alien sentiment in the human breast, 
instead of being the natural outgrowth of trust, de- 
pendence, reverence, and aspiration. We find fault 
with him not so much because he fails to understand 
God, but because he fails to understand humanity.” 
And it is a truth of truths that he who does not know 
God cannot know that which is best and truest in 
humanity ; just as it is true that he who does not love 
his fellow-man cannot truly love God. 


Two sorts of persons are met at every turn in one’s 
daily life: persons who are looking out for them- 
selves, and persons who are looking out for others. 
It is true that every person has regard both for him- 
self and for others ; but one man gives the first place 
to himself, his own rights, his own comfort, his own 
pleasure, while another man gives the first place in 
all these lines to others. And it is a noteworthy fact 
that, by the divine law of compensation,.the man who 
is always looking out for himself is likely to have no 
one else to look out for him; while the man who is 
always looking out for others is likely to have others 
always looking out for him. He who thinks he must 
fight his way through the world, is pretty sure to find 
the need of fighting his way through the world. But 
he who is ready to give a place to others, is pretty 
sure to find others ready to give.a place to him. 
There is no surer way of setting everybody against 
one’s seli than by setting one’s self against everybody. 





There is no surer way of having everybody’s help 
than by trying to help everybody. He who seeks 
the first place shall lose it. He who is unselfishly 
willing to be last, may in the end be the first. Even 
selfish considerations, therefore, should prompt a man 
to bear himself unselfishly. 





THE SPIRIT OF CONFESSION. 


“ Confession” is one of the Bible words which, 
having acquired a restricted meaning in both techni- 
cal and popular use, is liable to be misread by the 
ordinary reader in its Bible uses, and so to prove 
misleading in the very passages where the truth 
represented by it is of chiefest practical importance. 
In order to an understanding of this word, it is neces- 
sary to go back of its English form, and of the defini- 
tions which have attached to that form, and learn its 
meanings in the Greek and Hebrew words which are 
translated by that English form. The important 
question is not What is the meaning of the English 
word “confession”? but What is meant by that 
“confession” which is enjoined as a duty in the Bible? 

In the Old Testament and in the New, the duty is 
repeatedly enjoined of confessing one’s Lord, and of 
confessing one’s sins. The ordinary understanding 
of this injunction is, that it isa call to an acknowledg- 
ment—distinctively a verbal acknowledgment—of 
one’s Lord on the one hand, and of one’s sins on the 
other. Technically, the idea of “ confession ” is even 
limited to a specific verbal acknowledgment of a fact 
or of a conviction. A man is said to confess Christ 
when he declares in words his belief in, and his beliefs 
concerning, Christ. A “confession of faith” is un- 
derstood to be a formal statement of one’s personal 
religious opinions and beliefs. So, again, a man is 
said to confess his guilt, or to confess his sins, when 
he declares in so many words that he is guilty of a 
particular transgression ; or when he verbally cata- 
logues his sins in the presence of another. It is clear 
that this limitation of the meaning of “ confession ” 
cannot reach the full sweep of all the injunctions and 
encouragements to “confession” as a proof of the 
innermost life, which the Bible contains; and there- 
fore it is that the question is an open one, What is 
the underlying idea of “ confession ” ? 

The Hebrew word (hodah) which is translated “con- 
fess” includes the idea of an impelled disclosure, of 
an ejaculated outshowing. It is cognate with the 
Arabic word “ wady,” which represents the stretch of | 
the upthrown vegetation, as an exhibit of the water- 
traces below the surface of the désert. In the Old 
Testament, this Hebrew word is interchangeably ap- 
plied to the expression of thanks and of praise God- 
ward, to the profession of loyalty to God, and to the 
acknowledgment of sins against God. The Greek 
word (homologein) which is translated “ confess” means 
literally “ to speak like.” It includes the idea of a 
correspondence or similarity of speech with another. 


| Herodotus uses this word as indicating sameness of 


language between peoples; suggestive of that kinship 
which is betrayed in likeness of speech. Thus it was 
that the Ephraimites at the fords of Jordan disclosed 
themselves as Ephraimites by their speech (Judges 
12: 5, 6), and that Peter’s speech in the high-priest’s 
palace disclosed his provincial likeness with the de- 
spised Galilean (Mark 14: 70). . So far, it seems that 
to “confess” is to disclose an inner likeness of self, 
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As applied to a confession of Christ by a disciple of 
Christ, the force of this meaning is obvious enough ; 
for the disciple ought to speak like his Master. 
But as applied to the admission or acknowledgment 
of sins, the fitness of this term to a disciple of Christ 
is not. so apparent; for he who has sinned cannot 
speak the same words concerning himself as He who 
has not sinned. And this seeming discrepancy in the 
interchangeable application of the term “ confess” to 
the expression of loyalty to Christ and to acknowl- 
edgment of sins against God, brings into added promi- 
nence the question, What is the spirit of the act of 
confession? How can it be true that an avowal of 
fidelity to Christ, and an admission of personal sins, 
can alike be described by @ term meaning “ saying 
the same thing”? 

Speech is the expression of self. Likeness of self 
shows itself in likeness of speech, To speak like 
words with another is to show a likeness of self with 
that other. To be conscious of likeness with another 
is to impel to the freest outspeaking, or outshowing of 
self, to that other. Hence it is that he whose heart 
goes out toward God in love, or in liking, or in liken- 
ing, is prompted to ejaculate his likening, his liking, 
his love, God-ward. He will praise God, he will give 
thanks to God, he will declare his loyalty to God; 
and as he recognizes the imperfectness, the lack, and 
the failure on his part to conform to the ideal of his 
other, better, higher Self, he will freely and trustfully, 
in the same direction, ejaculate his sense of sinfulness. 
So it is that “with the heart. man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.” The impelling force of ejaculatory 
speech God-ward is in the love or the liking or the 
likening of the believing, trustful heart God-ward ; 
and “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” e 

“ Confession,” or the sympathetic disclosure of one’s 
self to another in speech, stands over against “denial,” 
or the opposed expression of one’s self to another in 
speech. Thus it is that our Lord uses these two terms 
in apposition, when he says to his disciples: “ Every 
one, therefore, who shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father which is in heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which is in heaven.” It 
is as though he had said: If while you are here on 
earth, with all its temptations to‘turm you away from 
me, your hearts go out toward ‘me in love, striving to 
be like me, and this is shown ‘fn your every expres- 
sion of yourselves outwardly,—then when you come 
into my presence you shall find that I am in likeness, 
or in loving sympathy with you; and this will be 
apparent to all. But if while you are on earth your 
hearts are set against me, and this is seen in your out- 
ward expression of yourselves,—then when you come 
into my presence, it shall be apparent to all that you 
are in opposition to me. There is here no arbitrary 
judgment of the one class or of the other: here is 
simply the recognition, in each case, of the choice and 


. the liking and the likening of the innermost self, as 


evidenced in the expression of that self outwardly. 


As the disciples of Jesus Christ are to open them- 
selves up in uttermost sympathy, and in most abso- 
lute freedom of expression, toward their Master, 
speaking to him of their love and of their lack, in 
their more than likeness—in their very union—with 
him; so, also, the disciples of Jesus Christ are to 
open themselves to one another, as his disciples, in 
this feeling. of inter-oneness, confessing their faults 
one to another, and praying one for another; not 
merely sharing their hopes and encouragements, but 
speaking freely of their difficulties and failings. In 
no formal registering of their transgressions one to 
another, least of all in such a registering to an eccle- 
siastical superior, is this enjoined confession of sins 
to be performed by them; on the contrary, it is to be 
done in the simplicity of an upspringing and’ an out- 
going expression of their fellow-likeness to each other 
in a common Christ-life. 

The true spirit of confession is the resistless impulse 
of an overflowing heart likening toward the Saviour 





of sinners, to express itself toward him in love and 
loyalty and praise and conscious need continually. 
And this spi:it ought to be ours in our intercourse 
with Christ, and in our intercourse with all those who 
are one with us in Christ, " 


. adilitins 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If a Bible student in these days wants to be sure of 
the meaning of a familiar Bible text, he cannot Safely 
ignore the’ Revision. Unléss, indeed, he always studies 
the text in its original language, he is liable to be misled 
by the incorrect rendering, at that point, of the “ Author- 
ized Version.” This is a truth which the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times has repeatedly made prominent; 
and he now gives added emphasis to it by acknowledging 
his error in this very line. Several keon-eyed readers 
have noted his mistake; as indicated in the following 
letter, as an example, from a Massachusetts clergyman: 


In your leading editorial for October 22, you make consider- 
able of the statement that Moses “ put a veil upon his face when 
speaking” to the people. That interpretation the Authorized 
Version seems to authorize, But will you please look at the 
Hebrew?. From the Hebrew syntax, it is unmistakable that 
the two clauses in Exodus 34: 33 are co-ordinate; and the “till” 
of the Authorized Version has thus no justification. As per th 
sequence then in Hebrew it should read: ** And Moses finish 
speaking with them, and put a veil upon his face.” Please 
notice that in thought, though not in form, the Revised Version 
and Septuagint correspond with this correction. Then also it 
is to be observed that verses 34 and 85 describe syntactically a 
general practice in harmony with the special case describell in 
verse 33, thus: ‘On Moses’ entering in before Jehovahéo speak 
with him, he removes the veil (and keeps it off ) until his going 
forth; and he goes forth and speaks to the children of Israel 
whatsoever is commanded; and the children of Israel see the 
face of Moses, that the skin of Moses’ face is shining; and 
Moses returns the veil over his face until his entering in to 
speak with him,” Thus the order of occurrences is each time 
as follows: 1. Moses enters the presence of God; 2. Moses 
removes the veil; 3. Moses goes forth and reports; 4. At the 
conelusion of the report, he returns the veil to his face; 5. He 
removes it again only when he enters Jehovah’s presence again. 
At first the people were afraid, But Moses succeeded in reas- 
suring them, so that thereafter they looked fearlessly upon his 
shining face (v. 35). The veil was drawn over his face after 
his report of the messages of the Lord, in order that the people 
might not see the vanishing away of that glory (see 2 Cor. 
8:13). Paul uses that circumstance to show how Israel missed 
the transition from the old covenant into the new. The fact 
that the old had vanished was concealed from them by that 
veil. Please see Alford on passages in 2 Corinthians. 





The Massachusetts correspondent is right, and the 
Editor was in error. The truth remains, however, that, 
when the children of Israel saw the transfigured face of 
Moses, throtigh “his richést experiences in communing 
with God, “they were afraid to come nigh him.” And 
so far the illustration was correct as an illustration, apart 
from the error in literal exegesis. But the Editor will be 
more careful than before not to neglect the Revised trans- 
lation, even in a reference to the most familiar Bible texts. 


That “there is a time to keep silence, and a time to 
speak,” in the place of social prayer as in the sphere of 
ordinary daily intercourse, is an obvious truth. But the 
proper division between these times is not agreed upon 
by ail. The value of intervals of silence in gatherings 
for worship has been emphasized, editorially and by cor- 
respondents, in these pages; and now an Ohio reader 
has a question to ask on the subject, as follows: 


Since your most valuable paper first commenced its visits to 
me, a few months ago, I have read with special interest and 
profit your Notes on Open Letters. The subject of intervals of 
silence during religious meetings is regarded by many leaders 
of such meetings as being so important that I venture a word 
concerning it, trusting that it may prove of sufficient interest 
to receive your recognition through Notes on Open Letters. . In 
a recent issue you say: “It would be well if more frequently 
the intervals of silence in a prayer-meeting were reckoned, not 
as lost time, but as time gained, for holiest eommunings with 
God.” If this does not apply equally to speaking, or testimony, 
meetings, I would gladly be corrected in assuming that it 
does. The custom of having stated seasons in religious meet- 
ings for silent prayer is certainly a commendable one; and that 
it is the Christian’s high privilege and duty, during every 
period of silence in such meetings, to hold holy communion 
with God, all must agree. But when a meeting is open for 
prayer or testimony, is it not the better way for every Christian 
whose duty it may be to participate, to prevent these intervals 
of silence by promptly performing that duty? When speaking 
or prayer is the order of the hour, and Christians who are 
expected to take part allow long periods of dead silence to 
intervene, is not the effect upon the unconverted or weak ones 
—who are almost sure to be present, bad—if it be not positively 
hurtful to those who profess Christ? On all such occasions, 
does not the Christian best serve the purpose of the meeting 





and the cause of the Master by promptly and cheerfully per- 
forming his duty, whether that duty-be to “speak, or sing, 
or pray’’? 

There are two extremes in this matter. Prolonged 
silences, & reluctance to bear a part in thé exercises, and 
a lack of warmth and heartiness in the outspeaking, ‘are 
sure'to make a dull,meeting, and togive an unpleasant 
impression to an outside observer. On the other hand, a 
rattling readiness to speak or pray, with never a show of 
hesitation or of controlling emotion, and never an inter- 
val of silence, does not indicate thedeepest feeling on the 
part of participants im the exercises, nor,does it impress 
the ordinary observer in that direction. Many a prayer- 
meeting is hindered in its work by the feeling of a few 
that there must be no gaps, that the time must be filled 
and that they must testify at‘once. If they would only 
keep their seats and pray im silence, the solemn hush 
would prove a prompting téthose: less forward to rise 
and bear their testimony. Nor would such a hush, if 
generally improved in silent prayer, be unimpressive to 
those who are from without. Thoughts and feelings too 
deep for hasty utterance have more power than glibly 
spoken words, in intercourse’ between man and man or 
between man and God.. Many a backward disciple is 
kept in the background permanently by the ever-ready 
promptness to speak or pray on the part of those who 
think that it must be their duty to testify, unless some 
oné elée is on his feet. If more “gaps” in the praysr- 
meeting service were left by the forward participants, 
more of the backward disciples would be encouraged to 
come through a gap into the field of activity. 


Falling into a bad habit is a great deal-easier than 
climbing out of a bad habit. Very little instruction is 
needed to enable a boy to use tobacco. Many a strong 
man in the bondage of tobacco-using cries earnestly, ““O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out of 
the body of this death?” The answer to this question 
is, in every instance, the answer which the Apostle gives 
in assurance of his triumph in the conflict with evil, “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” A Massa- 
chusetts correspondent told, in a recent issue of The 
Sunday School Times, of his fifteen years of struggle 
against this habit. Several readers have volunteered 
their testimony to God’s readiness to give them help in 
similar need: Out of these testitionies, a few are herd 
given. A Maryland correspondent writes: 


I am interested in the query of a correspondent in The San- 
day School Times of October 29 on the tobacco question. I can, - 
and do, deeply sympathize with any one who is a slave to a 
habit of appetite. It may be that an item from my experience 
will help him, and others too, to break the chain that tobacco 
weaves about its users. “I contracted the practice of both chew: 
ing and smoking while in ‘my teens, and continued it unbroken 
for a period of twenty-five or thirty years, and long after—I am 
sorry to say—I had made a profession of religion. My first 
decided inclination to resist the practice was caused by several 
considerations. One was a sense of disgust at its uncleanness, 
and its offersiveness to every person of nicety about me. An- 
other, its effects in unduly stimulating and draining the salivary 
glands; and thus, directly or indirectly, affecting digestion, with 
its attendant evils of dyspepsia. My nervous system generally 
seemed unsettled, followed by loss ‘of flesh and occasional 
serious organic disturbances in vital parts of the body. These 
would at times alarm me, when told by my physician that they 
were due to the use of tobacco. Of course, I often had what is 
known among chewers as “ heart-burn,” and, in the stomach, a 
craving that may be akin to the feeling said to be experienced 
by those who habitually dtink intoxicating liquors. Thesé 
sensations awakened in and often oceupied my mind with the 
question, Why suffer, when a cessation of the baneful cause 
will bring relief? Another truth p:esied itself upon my atten- 
tion,—that I was no longer a free man, but a slave to a filthy, 
health-destroying, an indefensible, and worse than useless, habit! 
These reflections and penalties would cause me to intermit its 
use for short periods, only to return to it with a whetted relish, 
The.sense of this enslavement grew upon me apace, so that I 
saw “ tapering off’ (so often and by so many tried) was not the 
road toa cure. I felt my weakness and self-inability to break 
the shackles riveted about my will. Hoping and believing my- 
self a Christian, I decided, in my extremity, to take the matter 
—the struggle in all its phases—to God, and ask for strength 
and wisdom. This I did, and after many weary months of 
stumbling and falling, though never ceasing to importune him, 
I was, by his grace, enabled to stand erect and rejoice in free- 
dom from my long-fought enemy. From that time to this,—an 
interval of many years of abstinence,—I have had no irrésisti- 
ble desire for tobacco. The habit of chewing having been 
broken, there remained that of smoking; and the battle with 
this was (if anything, being the last stronghold of the appetite) 
more distressing and strongly contested than the other. I cried 
unto God to,set me free, resolving, humbly and teverently, that 
I would not let him go until I was blessed with will-power (or 
the exercise of his power outside of my will, as the case may 
be) to put it away, and that forever. He graciously heard and 
answered, and accomplished that which I could not do unaided 
by his grace. As I look back at my then enthrallment, and my 
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deliverance now, my heart goes out in the language of the 
Psalmist : “gJot unto [me,] not unto (me,] O Lord, but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake.” 

A correspondent in Connecticut says : 


In the issue of The Sunday School Times for October 29, I 
find mention of a letter from a Massachusetts inquiter in regard 
to tobacco, and I would like said inquirer to know my personal 
experience in the same, matter. For about thirty-one years 
previous to my conversion (at the age of forty), I had been the 
mosf abject slave of tobacco, and, realizing the injury to health 
and morals, had suffered the torments of hell, trying to break 
off the habit, without any success at all, each successive effort 
only binding me more firmly in the chains of habit. So you 
can imagine with what power the Spirit flashed this thought 
into my mind, that I must give up this habit if I would be a 
Christian, which I had determined, by God’s help, to be; and 
for an instant it stood like a dead, blank wall between God and 
me, but then (as I believe) he spoke to me, “ All things what- 
soever ye ask in saith, believing.” And I did believe, and I 
said to him, “Thy will, not mine, be done,” and pitched my 
tobacco out of the window, and went on with my work, and 
when I went home did the same with the store of tobacco there, 
and I’ve never had any craving for it since that hour. And if 
any one will put himself completely in God’s hands, I think 
he may have the same experience. And it seems strange to 
me that any oneshould doubt it; for is not God “ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever” ? 








AT SUNDOWN. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


A pale and still-grown martyr is the even, ~ 
Pelted to silence, as of old was Stephen, 

By winds that now have hushed their howlings wild, 
And left their prey all spent, but undefiled. 


From east to west no hint of sound is heard, 
And all’s a-listen as for some sweet word 

That shall recall the world from darkness deep, 
As God called Stephen when he fell asleep. 





THE WORD OF GOD AS SEED. 
BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


God does not establish full-formed things. He plants 
seeds which grow. This is the unifurm method of his 
procedure in every department, natural and spiritual. 
A seed is the most wonderful thing in the world. There 
is nothing else that contains so much in so little bulk. 
There is nothing else that concentrates within it such 
capacities and possibilities. It is the origin and end of 
organic life. ‘ It forms the bridge of transition from the 
grain of sand tothe living cell. By means of it the naked 
rock is covered with verdure, and the desolate wilderness 
transformed into a garden, The analogy between the 
word of God and a seed is remarkably close and striking. 
There are innumerable points of resemblance between 
them ; but in this exposition I can only point out a few 
of the more obvious and impressive. 

1, The first point of comparison is found in the life 
which they both possess, A seed isa living thing. Kept 
by itself, it lies passive, giving no sign of life or growth, 
and incapable of doing so. And yet it has all the poten- 
tialities of life.. In the little round seed the whole life 
of the plant that produced it pauses and takes rest, 
retreats into a smaller compass, owing to unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, compressing or coiling itself up for a new 
effort when the conditions favorable for its development 
are present. It retains unimpaired the vitality and life- 
history of the whole organism from which it has sprung, 
and can reproduce these when it germinates and develops 
its hidden powers. It is by the seed that the continuity 
of vegetable life is preserved from generation to genera- 
tion ; so-that in reality the long history of any species of 
plant from the creation of the world is simply the con- 
tinuous unfolding from the seed of stem and leaf and 
flower and fruit, and the continuous retreat into the seed 
of fruit and flower and leaf and stem throughout the 
successive seasons that have existed upon the earth. 
And thus what looks like death in the plant is only the 
representative and essential part of its life retiring to the 
lowest point to gather force for a new effort, pausing 
awhile that it may start anew. The forms in which it is 
clothed are cast away ; but the life itself never gives way 
for a single instant. The plant perishes, but its life con- 
tinues in the seed; and from that seed it rises up into 
a new form, 

Thus we see that the essential element of the seed is 
life. It,looks a hard, dry, dead thing; but the life is 
there, all the same, dormant, quiescent, waiting patiently 
for the season of its unfolding, enabled to endure in its 
cradle, owing tg the simplicity of its structure and the 
compactness of its form, conditions of heat and cold, 
storm and drought, that would have been fatal to the 
fully unfolded life of the plant. And, thus possessed of 





latent potential life,aseed is a profound mystery, which, 
the more we think of it, the more inscrutable it becomes, 
There can be no life without it. If anything has been 
clearly and satisfactorily proved by recent experiments 
and discussions, it is that there is no such thing in nature 
as spontaneous generation, All life springs from pre- 
vious life by means of the seed. 


And in this respect is it not a striking emblem of the 
word of God? That word isaliving word. “The words 
that I speak unto you,” says Jesus, “they are spirit and 
they are life.” It is not truth merely in a spoken or 
written form. It is more than knowledge. It isa living 
power ; it does not work mechanically, but vitally. The 
words of Christ were the concentration and embodiment 
of his own life, just as truly as the seed is the concen- 
tration and embodiment of the life of the plant. The 
spoken word of Christ, heard by his contemporaries, con- 
tained all that was essential in his living among men; 
and the written word of the gospel which we can hear 
and read contains for us all that the incarnation of Christ 
implies, The written word and the living word reveal 
the closest relationship between them. They both are 
God’s manifestation of himself to us. And not only in 
the doctrinal or specially saving truths of Scripture is 
this living power felt; even in its historical and common 
incidents we feel that there is a peculiar vital vividness 
transporting us into the old life of the past in a way that 
no other records of antiquity can do. The word of God 
is the emphutos logos. The word “emphutos” from a root 
signifying a plant, means implanted, ingrowing, inborn ; 
and it graphically describes the way in which the word 
of God goes into the soul, roots itself in it, engrafts itself 
upon it after the manner of a seed or plant, and thus 
becomes one nature with it. It is not a philosophy of 
man’s reasoning, a natural process of mere human de- 
velopment, a force of his own creation, but a revelation 
from heaven, the power of God unto salvation, brought 
into the world and into the heart of man from the life 
and death of the Son of God, It is the fruit of Christ’s 
life on earth, which manifested the essential nature of 
God, when that life was rounded and finished, and, as it 
were, dropped off the bough of human existence to form 
the seed that should spring up and yield in the heart of 
humanity, the fruit which is unto holiness, and whose 
end is everlasting life. It is the highest of alllife. And 
just as in nature it has been proved that dead matter 
cannot originate life under any circumstances whatever, 
excépt by the introduction into it of a living seed, so 
without the instrumentality of the word of God there can 
be no spiritual life. The Spirit takes of the recorded 
things of Christ, and shows them to us. Without the 
word there would be nothing to know, or obey, or love; 
without the Spirit there would be no saving knowledge, 
no obedience, no love. The Spirit operating upon the 
heart apart from the word would be only to give a vague 
inclivation without an object as its end and purpose. 
And therefore all religion that does not spring from the 
seed of God’s word is a dim abstraction or an unreal 
sentimentality. It is aimless and powerless, the con- 
tinual plowing and harrowing of a field without putting 
any seed into it. And just as the seed is not only living 
in itself, but the design and end of it is to produce life, 
to give rise to more abundant life, so the evangelist John 
is careful to close his Gospel—to be henceforth the seed 
of the Church—with a solemn admonition of the purpose 
for which it has been placed in our hands. “These are 
written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in 
his name.” 

2. Another point of resemblance between the seed and 
the. word is the twofold nature of both. A seed consists 
of two parts: the embryo, or germ, which is the essential 
principle of life, and the materials of nourishment by 
which, when the seed germinates, the young life may 
grow. The seed is not all a living principle; its inner 
essential life reposes in a shrine so small that it can 
barely be seen. You take away fold after fold of the 
minute seed, part after part of its structure, and, after 
all, you have removed only food and clothing. The vital 
germ has eluded you; and even when you have come to 
the last microscopic cell, you know not how much of 
this cell itself is living principle, and how much mere 
provision for its wants. There is the same dual com- 
bination in every spoken and written word of thought 
and form, of sound and sense. There is in Christ Jesus 
the union of the Godhead with humanity ; and there is 
in the word of God the manifestation of the infinite in 
the finite,—a representation in sensible signs of what 
transcends all sense. As it was necessary that the Divine 
should appear in human nature in Christ, so it is neces- 
sary that we should have the divine thought, the divine 


ture. We could not apprehend it otherwise. The living® 
principle in the seed would not grow without its wrap- 

ping of nourishment and clothing; and the mind of God 

could not affect us unless it were revealed to us in our 

own human language, in the flowing images of time and 

sense with which we are familiag. When it is said that 

we are born again of incorruptible seed, of the word of 
God that liveth and endureth forever, it is not meant to 

be implied that the word of God is itself the begetting 

principle. It is only the mode in which the principle 

works, the vehicle by which the mysterious power em- 

bodied in it operates. It is not the human language or 

thought, but the divine life within it, that creates us 

anew. The kingdom of God comes to us not in word 

only, but in demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 

Vain is the language however forcible ard eloquent, 

vain is the thought however profound and significant, 

unless there be the working of the Divine power with it. 

The mere letter killeth; it is only the spirit in the letter 

that quickeneth. And when it is further said that this 

living word endureth forever, we are taught thereby that 

while it is only the vehicle of God’s begetting principle, 

it is no mere transient chaff, or husk, or nourishing ma- 

terial, like the perisperm of the natural seed, which has 

only a temporary purpose to serve, and then decays and 

passes away when it has served that purpose. It is “no 

mere sactamental symbol lost in the using,” but it lives 

by and with the Divine principle which it reveals and 

employs, and endures forever. The human nature of 
Christ abides with the divine forever. The whole earthly 
life of Christ was taken up and transfigured in the ascen- 

sion into heaven. The Son of God is seen in the midst 

of the throne a Lamb as it had been slain, still bearing 

in his glorified body the wounds of the cross. The 

believer does not lay aside his mortal when he puts on 
immortality. And the word of God shall be among the 
things that remain even after God has arisen to shake, 

not the earth only, but also heaven. And just as we see 
in the natural seed, owing to its twofold nature, an 

unbroken continuity of life, pausing here and unfolding 
itself there, casting off the chaff and the husks that have 
served their purpose that it may expand freely, the 

perisperm dying that the embryo may grow; so we see 
in the word of God the same principle of identity running 
through the successive stages of its development,—the 

same vital truth of redemption passing through various 

dispensations that have become old and are ready to 

perish, growing to more and more, casting off effete forms, 

and unfolding itself more clearly and fully in new forms 
better suited to the new needs. We see the germ that 
was planted in the first promise of the seed of the woman 
growing successively into the patriarchal and legal dis- 

pensations, and, when the leafage and fruitage of these 
dispensations waxed old and perished, taking a grander 
form in the gospel dispensation, and blossoming and 
fruiting with a new and: divine life in a new and 
regenerated world. 

8. A third point of resemblance between the word of 
God and a seed may be found in the small compass within 
which the living principle is enshrined in both. Nothing, 
as I have said, holds so much in so little bulk as a seed. 
It is the little ark that swims above a drowned world, 
with all the life of the world hidden within it. It is a 
miniature orb, embracing the whole mystery of animated 
nature. An atom, often not so large as a grain of sand, 
contains within it all the concentrated vitality of the 
largest forest trees. It is a most remarkable example of 
nature’s packing; for a seed consists of a single or a 
double leaf, folded in such a way as to take up the small- 
est possible room. And were it not that the miracle is 
repeated so incessantly before our eyes, we should find 
it difficult to believe that life could be so compacted ; we 
should be filled with wonder at the sight of complicated 
structures—charming flower or noble tree—unfolding 
themselves from such minute storehouses of sleeping life. 
And in this respect the word of God may be compared 
to aseed. It is truth in its seed-form. The parables of 
Ohrist were brief pictorial sayings, compact and full of 
meaning, suggesting much that it would take long to 
tell, constructed for ordinary memory and common use, 
and fitted, when falling into susceptible hearts, to grow 
and develop their germinating fullness, We have in the 
Scriptures the most concentrated form of heavenly teach- 
ing. Nothing is omitted; nothing is superfluous. It 
contains all that is necessary for the salvation of man. 
Nothing can be added to it or taken away from it. It is 
rounded and finished off—full-orbed and complete, as 
every seed must be. All is contained within the smallest 
compass, so as to be easiest of comprehension, easiest of 
being carried in the memory, and easiest of being reduced 
to practice. Every’ careful reader of Scripture must 





life, in the literary form in which it is embodied in Scrip- 


be greatly struck with the divine economy with which 
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its materials are arranged. There is nothing added for 

the mére sake of poetic embellishment or rhetorical 

effect. It is all full of meaning, and has a divine purpose 

to serve. The seemingly dry details of history, the ap- 

parently uninteresting chapters of proper names, are 

like the nourishing mat@ial that is wrapped around the 

embryo in the natural seed, necessary for the proper 

understanding of the more vital and saving truth with 

which they are connected. All the wisdom of the scien- 

tific world, with its marvelous disclosures of the secrets of 
mountain and sea, star and rock and plant, do not bring 

us so near the great central truth in the natural as well 

as in the religious sphere, the very mind and heart of 
God, as one parable of Christ, or one of those grand 

prophetic figures in which all the glory of futurity is 

focused. And the word of God is so compacted in the 

seed form, because it needs to be unfolded in the teach- 

ing and life of man. The soil was made for the revela- 

tion of the seed; and the seed was made to be revealed 
by the soil. As the seed cannot disclose what is in it 
unless it fall into appropriate soil, and be stimulated to 
growth by suitable conditions, so the word of God cannot 
disclose all that it contains unless it grow in an under- 

standing mind and in a loving heart; unless by meditation 
and prayer it can expand from the seed-form to the 
blade, and the ear, and the full corn in the ear. Every 
doctrine of Scripture was once a historical fact, the 
fruit and concentration of a life-history,—as the seed is 
the fruit and concentration of the plant that has pro- 
duced it; and it must be converted again into a histori- 
cal fact in the life of the believer; it must grow in his 
spiritual growth, if it is to reveal its full significanceand 
value. As wonderful as the unfolding of a beautiful 
flower from an almost invisible seed is the unfolding. of 
the depth and fullness of meaning that is in the smallest 
precept of Scripture. And hence the word of God 
depends, for the richness of its disclosures, upon the 
nature of the soil into which it falls. It comes to all 
alike as a seed; and the varied comprehension of its 
meaning, and the varied results which it produces, are 
determined by the vatied natures that make it their own. 
Wonderful things are seen out of God’s law by those 
whose eyes God’s Spirit has opened ; rich meanings and. 
applications are found by them lying under words and 
forms of speech in which others of more prosaic minds 
and carnal understandings see nothing. Their interpre- 
tation of Scripture is the vivid outgrowth of their own 
spiritual life. The living word has entered into their 
spiritual growth ; and in the very luxuriance of its foliage 
and fruitage discloses at once the richness of the nature 
in which it is sown, and the marvelous capacity of the 
seed itself. For every new generation, the word of God 
has new revelations and adaptations, The seed in the 
new soil and circumstances reveals new aspects of truth. 
The word of God, like the great word of nature which 
is the illustratién of it, holds in reserve for every suc- 
ceeding age some néw perception, some new distlosure of 
the divine order and economy, revealing to no man, how- 
ever studious and zealous, more than a part, and ever 
opening new vistas to reverent love and intelligence, 

4, A fourth point of resemblance between the word of 
God and a seed is the variety and beauty that may be 
recognized in both, Have you ever examined a seed 
under a magnifying glass? It is often seen to be very 
curiously formed, even by the naked eye; but the micro- 
scope reveals new beauties and marvels of construction 
in it. The other day, in my garden, I took up the with- 
ered head of a poppy, and poured out into the palm of 
my hand the contents of its curious seed-vessel. There 
was a little heap of very small round seeds that would 
take a long time to count, I looked at the handful with 
the aid of my pocket lens, and I saw, to my delight, that 
each was beautifully chased and embossed on the outside, 
For the shapes of beauty often displayed by seeds, lan- 
guage has no terms. A whole volume might be filled 
with an account of them, Some have curious wing-like 
appendages, on which they float away in the air in search 
of a suitable growing-place; some are covered with silky 
down, and some with lace-like tunics, while many kinds 
have hard enameled or embroidered surfaces; and their 
coloring is as varied and beautiful as their forms, In 
this the minutest of God’s works, this smallest aud in- 
most shrine of life, his attention is acuminated, and his 
skill, as it were, concentrated; so that, above all others, 
these little things assure us that we are not living in a 
world left to itself, but in one that reveals at every step 
the “besetting God.” And in this respect of beauty 
and variety, does not the word of God compare with the 
seed? How wonderfully is the Bible constructed! How 
wisely has the Divine inspiration fashioned it! How 
admirably is it adapted to the necessities of men! Its 


our emotion. It is fashioned in human imagery. Every 

kind of literary style is found in it. The same truth is 

conveyed in many forms, and always in the most appro- 

priate dress. Proverb and allegory and parable, history, 

psalm and prophecy, song and incident, everything 

that can charm the imagination and quicken the intellect 

and satisfy the heart, is employed to make its doctrines 

and precepts interesting and impressive. The promises 

of God come to us in the most attractive poetry; the 

simplest facts‘are set forth in beautiful images; the high- 

est revelations reach us in lessons from the lowest objects 

beside our door. Examine one of our Lord’s parables 

carefully, and you will be struck with the marvel of its 

method. Not the style of science and philosophy did 

Jesus adopt, but the style of the purest and most uni- 

versal humanity, best adapted to reach the consciences 

and touch the hearts of the common people, who heard 

him gladly. The beauty of the first miracle of our Lord, 

which strikes the key-note of all his work, is as wonder- 

ful as that of a seed; and those who deny the genuine- 

ness of the miracle are left face to face with a literary 
miracle, in the description given of it, a great deal harder 
to account for. 

5. A fifth point of resemblance between the word of 
God and a seed may be seen in the wonderful effects 
which they both produce. There is something almost 
creative in a seed. Put a tiny, almost invisible, seed in 
a flower-pot full of earth. That earth is dry and inert ; 
there is no change or movement in it. But wherever 
the seed is hid in it, a hitherto unknown activity is initi- 
ated. By its germinating and expanding vitality, the 
seed quickens the dormant fertility of the soil and the pas- 
sive powers of the atmosphere. It is a living vortex, draw- 
ing to itself all the blessings of heaven and earth, making 
the isolated portion of soil in which it is growing a part of 
the wide universe, and participating in all its beneficent 
influences. It finds dull, dead mould, and it takes it up 
into its own composition, impresses it with its own char- 
acter, endows it with its own qualities, lays all nature 
under tribute for its sustenance and well-being, raises it 
thus from the inert mineral kingdom into the kingdom 
of life, and converts grains of sand and particles of air 
into a vigorous organism full of life and beauty, You 
take a seed to a desert, sow it there, and you change the 
barren sand, by its growth, into a fruitful field. That seed 
alters the whole character of a place, makes the climate 
more genial and the soil more fertile, and thevery heavens 
more accommodating. The flow of streams, the nature of 
the winds, the sunshine, the dew, and the rainfall, the 
verdure of forest and field, all depend upon the effects 
which a little seed produces. Man himself has his well- 
being affected by the growth of aseed, The sowing of 
seed must ever be the first process towards a higher state 
of things. Man’s natural life hangs upon the sowing 
of corn. His whole civilization springs from it. His 
capacity of improvement and capability of receiving 
spiritual instruction, and consequently all the revelations 
and experiences of the kingdom of heaven, are connected 
with the sowing of the seed of the meat that perisheth. 
And in all these respects, do not the effects produced by 
the word of God resemble those of the natural seed? 
The word of God is quick and powerful. It awakens 
an instinctive reverence which no other word inspires. 
When it enters the soul, it stirs up feelings that are 
peculiar to itself. It does not lie dormant in the intellect, 
but quickens the conscience. It does not affect our opin- 
ions or speculations merely, it affects our heart and life. 
We regulate our conduct and thought by scientific or 
literary truth, but such truth does not lord it supreme 
over our being; it is subordinate to us,—it is our servant, 
and we use it for our own purposes. But the word of 
God dominates our whole nature, and we must submit to 
it for its own sake. . We cannot use or subordinate it to 
ourselves ; we feel that it must use us, and that we must 
obey it. It has the power of transmutation in it. It 
has a spiritual quickening energy. It it the source of 
saving life to souls dead in trespasses and sins. It has 
taken its place in the heart of human culture. Nothing 
else has wrought such a mighty revolution in human 
ideas. It makes disciples of every race. The most 
learned and the most ignorant are witnesses to its trans- 
forming power, making the simple wise, and giving to 
men of highest culture soul-saving, sanctifying knowl- 
edge. It isa divine seed which came from heaven, and 
has brought the kingdom of heaven down to men,—made 
the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. The har- 
yest which has sprung from it is everywhere visible in 
the church and the world. It is increasing in beauty and 
fruitfulness every day. It is covering larger and larger 
spaces of the earth’s surface. It is reaching to the most 
savage and unreclaimed wastes of heathendom. And 





thought links itself with our thought, its emotion with 





abundance; and all people shall eat of its fruit, and know 
its saving health, and rejoice with the joy of harvest. 
Such are the resemblances between thé word of God 
and a natural seed. I might speak further at length of 
the wonderful vitality of a seed, its power not only of 
retaining life under the ordinary circumstances of nature 
for an indefinite period, but also of resisting the most 
destructive forces,—an emblem, surely, of the indestruc- 
tible vitality of the Bible, overcoming all the attacke of 
its enemies in eVery age, and promising to remain to 
“the last syllable of recorded time” the great spiritual 
power of the world. But I must leave this tempting 
theme, and conclude with one or two personal sugges- 
tions. As the seed is made for soil, and soil for seed, so 
the heart of man is made for God’s word, and God’s word 
for the heart of man. They are mutually adapted, 
Without the seed of the word, the heart of manremains . 
barren of all spiritual goodness; without the Heart of 
man to grow in and develop its fullness, the word abideth 
alone, unrevealed. Let us use it, then, as seed sown in 
our heart, in our life, in our work, with prayers and 
tears, that under the increase of the Spirit it may grow, 
and expand, and fill wide neighborhoods with fruitful- 
ness and beauty. We are sent into the world to sow, and 
not to destroy,—to sow the seed of heaven, and thus raise 
in it a heavenly produce foreign to it, impart to it a 
principle of spiritual life which by its growth will choke 
out old evils, and make all things new. And let us 
remember that we must give our own life in the sowing, 
as the plant gives its life in the seed. The word of truth 
must have our own life shrined in it, expressed by it, if 
it is to become the means of life to others. The-seed of 
God’s word must have been sown in our own heart, 
grown up there, gathered round it and drawn up into its 
fair expanding growth from the soil and atmosphere of 
our own being, our own peculiarities of spiritual experi- 
ence; and from this fair plant of grace that has grown 
with our growth and ripened with our ripeness, we take 
the seed that is to reproduce a similar growth of blessed- 
ness in other hearts and lives, We sow what has cost 
the toil and sweat of our own face, what is the end of 
our own discipline, what is the flower and fruit and glory 
of our own life. It is only the seed that is thus grown 
and ripened that will deeply influence those in whose 
hearts it is sown, transforming and renewing them; that 
under the blessing~ of the Spirit will prove superior to 
all the powers of dead, inert nature opposed to it; and 
in a far more wonderful manner than the vegetable seed, 
pushing out of the way the strongest obstacles, will find 
lodgment and room for growth in all that is deepest and 
most lasting in human nature. There is one seed which 
we may all take from God’s word,—the seed which is the 
ultimate product of all the wondrous growth and develop- 
ment of Scripture, into which all its fullness is concen- 
trated,—the seed that all God’s purposes of grace, as 
these are unfolded, from the first promise made to our 
first parents in Eden to the fulfillment of that promise in 
the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, have ripened,— 
the last word in the last book of the Bible: “ And the © 
Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that hear- 
eth say, Come. And let him that is athirstcome. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
Let that last, ripest, fullest seed of the Bible be in each of 
us, by the blessing of the Spirit and our own earnest receiv- 
ing of it, the beginning of the new creation of God! 
Greenock, Scotland. 





THOUGHTS FOR THANKS, AND THANKS 
FOR THOUGHTS, 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


Undoubtedly the people who have high and holy 
thoughts are the’ happy people. That houses and lands, 
that physical ease and comfort, that honor, that even 
loving friends, cannot be relied on to make one happy, 
heeds no proving. 

On the other hand, one whose days are full of loving, 
dutiful thoughts towards his heavenly Father, and ten- 
der, helpful thoughts towards his neighbors, can hardly 
help being happy. — j 

Yet we move about among the poor (whose hard- 
worked, dull, unimaginative lives are as bare of these 
sweet thoughts, usually, as they are of physical comforts), 
and long for houses: and lands, for silver and gold, for 
food and raiment, to bestow upon them, while entirely, 
forgetfully, withholding the blessings with which we 
might be constantly enriching them. And if we have 
never thought about thought-giving before, Thanksgiving 
Day is a good time to begin. 

Let me show you what I mean: My friend sat in her 
darkened home, under the shadow of bitter bereavement ; 
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each one reminding her of one or another of the comforts 
wherewith the Lord comforteth his people. There came 
also a poor, ignorant woman, fain to offer comfort; but, 
having none to offer, she could only sit and weep in 
sympathy. 

“ Listen, Margaret,” said my friend, and taking up an 
open letter, she read : “‘ Do you not remember, dear friend, 
that your little one’s sufferings drew you nearer to him 
than ever before? So your suffering, as your heart aches 
for his loss, draws your heavenly Father nearer to you. 
And to be near your heavenly Father issafety and peace.” 

The poor woman drank in the simple words; a new 
light came to her eyes. 

“Sure,” she said, “if misery makes the good Lord 
think more of us, it’s not so bad, after all.” And who 
can doubt that she took this sweet thought home to 
lighten her own frequent “ miseries.” 

The next visit of the death angel to that neighborhvod 
took away asweet child from a poor mother who had lost 
three before. Straightway my friend rose up, and, tak- 
ing another precious letter with her, said to the woman: 
“My dear old aunt, who long ago lost two little ones, 
writes to me that she has thanked God, all her life, that 
her home has been a nursery for angels.” 

The weeping mother smiled suddenly upon her bare 
little room. “Oh, what nice words!” she said. 

“T never forgets,” said an old colored woman, as she 
rested after her hard day’s labor, “‘ what ole master usen 
to say to us at night prayers: ‘ We’ve pitched our movin’ 
tent,’ says ole master, ‘a day’s march nearer home.’ ” 

Of silver and gold we may have none, but such precious 
things as these are ours to bestow day after day. 





IMMANUEL. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


Why seek ye for Jehovah 

Mid Sinai’s awful smoke ? 

The burning bush now shelters 

A sparrow’s humble folk ; 

The curve of God’s sweet heaven 
Is the curve of the leaf of oak ; 
The Voice that stilled the tempest 
To children softly spoke ; 

The bread of life eternal 

Is the bread he blessed and broke. 





A TEACHER MAY HELP HIS CLASS TO 
LEARN THE NEXT LESSON. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


The class may be taught to look ahead of the gurrent 
lesson by spending a few moments, at each session, upon 
the next lesson. See if some member cannot name the 
subject of that lesson. If the next lesson is a familiar 
passage, the class, by working together, may recall it 
substantially. Then let all turn to the text, and point 
out wherein their memory had failed them. Again, ask 
several of the class to read aloud, each in turn, a desig- 
nated verse in the next lesson, and forthwith to state some 
points that require looking up. 

The teacher, when occasion arises, may distribute to 
the class copies of a standard hymn founded on the next 
lesson, and ask the pupils to compare hymn and lesson 
at their leisure. Don’t forget to call up the matter the 
following Sunday. Send a photograph or map relating 
to the next lesson to one of the class for description the 
next week. At another time, let each read a verse, and 
then forthwith speak out the thought in his own words 
See that they use their own words, and arrange them in 
modern English style. As an exercise for the next Sun- 
day, designate two members to re-write the whole lesson 
in the same way. You think of telling a good story next 
Sunday. Pass it beforehand to another, and let him tell 
it while you listen. 

Divide up the lesson among the class sometimes, and 
ask each person to prepare for next Sunday five or six 
model questions that will be fair to put to the others. 
Observe the talents of each member of the class, and let 
their light shine (same rule for pupil as forteacher). Let 
the scholar who knows some language other. than Eng- 
lish bring in his Bible in that language, and tell how it 
helps one to read the lesson in it. Let the artist mem- 
ber of the class sometimes sketch on the class blackboard. 
As a spur to study, request the class to write down, dur- 
ing the week, texts of Scripture to illustrate the next 
lesson with their own statement how the illustration 
appears. As another exercise, let the scholars preparea 
criticism of the character of some person named in ‘the 
next lesson, of write out the similarity between that 
character and the character of some person in history 
or literature, ; 

The teacher should take the class as it is, and where 





it is, and wisely introduce some simple matter concerning 
the next Sunday’s lesson, but not too much at.one time. 
He should know that he is merely at the head of a little 
company of persons, all of whom, including himself, are 
students of the Bible,-and that each has (actually or 
potentially) a brighter talent in some direction than any 
of the others. The leader ought, in justice to the others 
(who may not be just to themselves), to rightly divide 
the word among them for the ensuing week of study, that 
all may share the next Sunday from the talent of each, 
and that no talent may be hid, 





THANKSGIVING. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


Giver of good! one gift o’er all 
Its wondrous greatness lifts ; 
Let tides of blessing rise or fall, 

Thou art the Gift of gifts. 
Having not thee, I nothing own, 

With thee all things are mine ; 
For good abides in thee alone, 

And flows from thee to thine. 


So when I praise for length of days, 
For health and peace from strife, 

For tender care, that everywhere 
Encircles human life ; 

When thanks go up for fullest cup 
Of joy, or love, or grace,— 

The glory lies in that mine eyes 
In all can see thy face. 


When waiting, trembling, at thy feet, 
Because thy tender will 

Has changed thy gifts so fair and sweet 
To seeming woe and ill ; 

Then with a peace more full and deep 
I make my grateful song ; 

So wakest thou my soul from sleep, 
So mak’st my weakness strong. 


How can we thank thee, O our God! 
When every care or loss 

Has lost the sting of chastening rod 
Before thy radiant cross? 

Thine ears have heard no grateful word 
To show the thankful heart, 

Yet every pulse of being stirred 
Throbs praises that thou art. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


PHIL’S THANKS-GIVING. 
BY MARJORIE 8. HENRY. 





“Will, Uncle Max has written again for Phil to spend 
Thanksgiving there. I am sure I see no reason why we 
should be continually sparing the boy to him, when he 
refuses all our invitations, and lives like a hermit,” 

“But Phil likes the old place, and Uncle Max too, 
with all his queerness,” answered Mr. Shepherd, looking 
up from his magazine. “ When he begins himself to 
rebei against these yearly visits, we will put an end to 
them at once; but, Helen, I doubt very much if you 
would deny that lonely old man the bit of brightness our 
boy brings into his life.” 

So Phil went—a “ bit of brightness,” as his father had 
said—into the dreary old house amongst the mines, 
where Uncle Max watched, day after day, the great 
masses of black coal come forth, knowing that each lump 
meant more gold to add to the pile he kept so safe. 

What had drawn the old man, who so persistently 
shunned all companionship, to the merry, light-hearted 
boy, no one could tell. Perhaps it was that the light in 
Philip’s brown eyes, or the ring of his merry laughter, 
carried him back to days which no one gave him credit 
for remembering,—days when Thanksgiving meant more 
than a comfortable, old-fashioned dinner, in a dining- 
room far too large and empty for one old man. 

Philip came on Tuesday morning. The cold afternoon 
he spent down by the shafts, hunting up his old friends 
among the miners, and poking in and out of the most 
inaccessible places with the new engineer. 

‘“‘ Mike,” he said to a rough workman who had stretched 
out his hands to help him over a dangerous passage, 
“has it been a good year?” 

“ Ay, ay!—for the master, young sir; but it’s hard 
work and poor pay for the men, and no end on it qjther.” 

“ But,” continued Phil, stopping to rub a bit of coal- 
dust off his Norfolk jacket, “ when the mines make more 
money, don’t you get more pay?” 

“Hear the boy!” laughed the miner. “ It’s no divide 
work, laddie. We're no in partnership wi’ the master.” 

An’ it’s well for ye,” spoke up an old man standing 
near, his shoulders bent with the heavy work the years 





had brought him, “that ye ken little o’ it all. Ay! it’s 
the place that crushes the life out o’ a mon. I’ve seen 
laddies like yoursel’ come singin’ into the mines, but it’s 
na use; the song dies out! There’s na singin’ wi’ hun- 
gry mouths at hame to fill.” 

“Come, come, Sandy; it’s no the lad’s fault that it’s a 
weary world,” broke in Mike’s cheery voice. ‘“ Master 
Philip, as ye start towards home, stop at my door, and my 
woman will gie ye‘the queer stones I’ve been saving for 
ye this year. Ye must na mind Sandy’s words, boy,” he 
went on in a lower tone. “ He’s hard and bitter since 
the feyer-time last winter, when we saw them go just 0’ 
hunger and cold. He buried two fine lads then, and it’s 
kind o’ dazed him since; but it’s a bright world for ye, 
laddie, and ye belong to that half of it.” 

“Two halves to it!” Phil wondered over it as he 
walked home in the gathering twilight over the barren 
fields. His half—and theirs! He had stopped a minute 
at Mike’s door, to have his pockets filled with fossils 
and crystals. Through the open door he could see 
into the little room. Even in the dim light it looked 
cold and bare. Mike’s crippled boy sat by the fire, and 
three pale-faced children were playing on the floor. This 
was the other half of God’s world! 

That night he sorted his specimens carefully as he sat 
by Uncle Max after tea. 

“T’m going to send Dick some by mail to-morrow. 
He'll like them for ‘Agassiz.’ Got a bit of paper, Uncle 
Max? Mrs. Dent gave me a box. I think I’ll write on 
the outside, ‘From Phil. A Thanksgiving present.’ ” 

The pen scratched on a few minutes, and Uncle Max 
read his paper without interruption. Suddenly Phil’s 
hand was laid on his arm. 

“Look, Uncle Max! I never thought of this before. 
Thanksgiving is really two words, isn’t it?—thanks-— 
giving. Did you ever notice the ‘giving’ part, Uncle 
Max? I wish I had lots to give. I guess my half of 
this has to be just the ‘thanks’ part, though, until I’m 
big. You could do the ‘giving,’—couldn’t you? I sup- 
pose,” he added, thoughtfully, “the first part of the word 
means we are to thank God for what he gives us, and the 
last part means we must be giving to somebody else.” 

The box had been directed now, but Phil’s busy tongue 
wandered on. 

“Yes, I’d give those miners of yours a real Thanks- 
giving Day,—the whole word, Uncle Max. And I don’t 
see how it could be done, unless we gave them something 
to be thankful for first. Mike said I belonged to one 
half of the world, and he belonged to the other. I was 
awfully glad, when I saw his hut to-night, Uncle Max, 
that I got in the half I did. I wonder if the Lord meant 
the world to get divided so. Maybe it’s like that word 
Thanks-giving, and oyght to come together.” 

Philip had gone off to bed. The lamp burned low, but 
clear enough still to show the crooked letters on the box 
that waited for the morning’s mail: “From Phil. A 
Thanks giving present.” Theold map read it again and 
again,—that word, of which he could only claim the half. 
He could give thanks the coming Thursday for his pros- 
perous year, his piles of gold, his bonds and mortgages. 
Yes; that half was his—but it stopped there. No per- 
fect Thanksgiving with the “giving ” left out. 

What Phil had meant about the halyes coming together 
he could not tell, but the thought was the same; and at 
midnight he took his pen and joined together the words 
that Phil, in the hope.that “ Dick might notice it too,” 
had left apart. Thanksgiving,—the perfect word at last! 

There were turkeys, and pumpkin-pies, and baskets of 
potatoes and apples, piled up in Uncle Max’s kitchen that 
Thanksgiving Day. 

“Tt has to be done early, you know,” explained Phil 
to Mike, as he met him in the engine-room, “ because— 
isn’t it funny?—Uncle Max is going down with me to 
our house in the city for Thanksgiving dinner, after all. 
Won’t mother be surprised!’ There, Mike, nail that 
notice higher on the board. Won’t you let me doit? I 
can, if you lift me a little. I printed it with lampblack 
last night, and Uncle Max said I might tell the engineer 
to let me stick them up all over the buildings: ‘ No work 
on Thanks giving Day.’ Yes; I made two words of it 
on purpose. And, Mike, you are to have a new cottage 
soon, and flour, and blankets. No, it wasn’t just me; I 
didn’t think of half. But, Mike,” he went on, “ when 
the Lord makes a word, he means us to keep it together.” 

Long afterwards, he said to Dick one day : 

“Say, Dick, did you notice how I wrote ‘ Thanksgiv« 
ing’ on that box of specimens I sent you?” 

“No,” answered Dick. “It was all right when I got it.” 

“Perhaps the ink ran together, after all,” reasoned 
Phil, with a puzzled look. “ Anyhow, that word don’t 
belong in halves. I don’t believe-anything does.” 

“ Perhaps noi,” answered Dick, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 


1. October 2.—The Centurion’s Faith Matt. 8 : 5-13 
2 October 9.—The Tempest Stilled...............sevsersesreseeserrecenes Matt. 8 : 18-27 
3% October 16.—Power to Forgive Sins. Matt, 0: 1-8 

















4, October 23.—Threé Miracles...... Matt. 9 : 18-31 
&, October 30.—The Harvest and the Laborers........Matt. 9 : 35-38; 10 : 1-8 
6. November 6,—Confessing Christ.. Matt. 10 : 32-42 
7. November 18.—Christ’s Witness 10 JOLD....05..-eesereersneee Matt, 11 : 2-16 
8%. November 20,—Judgment and Mercy Matt, 11 ; 20-30 
9 November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbatn....,.......-cscseesseerere Matt.#12 : 1-14 
10. December 4.-—-Parable of the Sower... «+e att, 13: 1-9 
11, December 11.—Parable of the Tares. Matt. 13 : 24-30 





12. December 18.—Other Parables. Matt. 13: 31-33, 44-52 
13, December 25,—Review ; or, lesson selected by the school. 








LESSON X., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1887. 
Titrtze: PARABLE OF THE SO WER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 18: 1-9. Memory verses, 3-9.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1. The same day went Jesus} 1 On that day went Jesus out 
out of the house, and sat by the of the bouse, and sat by the 
sea side. 2sea side, And there were 

2. And great multitudes were gathered unto him great mul- 
gathered together unto him, so titudes, so that he entered into 
that he went into aship, and sat ; @ boat, and sat; and all the 
and the whole multitude stood multitude stood on the beach, 
on the shore, 8 And he spake to them many 

8, And he spake many things things in parables, saying, 
unto them in parables, saying, Behold, the sower went forth 
Behold, asower went forth to sow; | 4 to sow; and as he sowed, some 

4. And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, and 
seeds fell by the way side, and the the birds came and devoured 
fowls came and devoured them; 5 them: and others fell upon the 
up: rocky places, where they had 

5. Some fell upon stony places, not much earth: and straight- 
where they had not much earth: way they sprang up, because 
and forthwith they sprung up, they had no deepness of earth: 
because they had no deepness of | 6 and when the sun was risen, 
earth : they were scorched ; and be- 

6. And when the sun was up, cause they had no root, they 
they werescorched; and because | 7 withered away. And others 
they had no root, they Withered fell upon the thorns; and the 
away. thorns grew up, and choked 

7, And some fellamongthorns;| 8 them: and others fell upon 
and the thorns sprung up, and the good ground, and yielded 
choked them : fruit, some a hundredfold, 

8. But other fell into good| 9 some sixty, some thirty, He 
ground, and brought forth fruit, that hath ears!, let him hear. 
sonie a hundredfold, some sixty- stil os 
fold, some thirtyfold. 1Some ancient aut meetl es 

9 Who hath ears to hear, let | Bc; iyo; nuke vila 
him hear. 











LESSON PLAN, 

Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 

GotpeN Text ror THE QuarTER: Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and thé glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that is in the hecven and in the earth 
is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, dnd thou art exalted as 
head above all,—1 Chyon. 29:11, 





Lxsson Toric: The King’s Declarations Concerning His Word, 


1, The Word Sown, vs. 1-3, 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2, The Word Misimproved, vs. 4-7. 
3. The Word Imprcved, vs. 8, 9. 


Goutpren Text: The seed is the word of God.—Luke 8; 11. 





Darry Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Matt. 18 :1-9. Declarations concerning his word. 
T.—Matt, 18 : 18-28, The parable explained. 
W.—Mark 4: 1-20. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Luke 8 : 4-15. Luke’s parallel narrative, 

F.—Isa, 55 ; 1-18. God’s word effective. 

8.—Heb, 1: 1-14; 2:1-4. How the word came, 
$.—Luke 16; 19-31. Sufficiency of the word. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE WORD SOWN, 
i. A Great Teacher: 
Jesus... sat by the sea side (1). 
Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching ( 
Thou... teachest the way of God in = ila 32: 22 : Me), 
I sat datiy in the temple teach: ing (Mat 55). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (J 4 2). 
ll. A Great Audience; 
There were gathered wnto him great multitudes (2). 
Seeing the multitudes, he went up into the mountain (Matt. 5 : 1). 
I have compassion on the multitude (Matt. 15 : 32), 
Thou seest the multitude —~e— thee (Mark 5 : 81). 
The multitudes press d crush thee (Luke 8; ). 
iil. A Great Lesson: 
Behold, the sower went forth to sow (8). 
He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man (Matt. 13 : 37). 
* The ty soweth — word (Mark 4 : 14). 
5 apg is the word of God (Luke os 11). 
me soweth, and another reapeth (John 4:37). 
1. “There were gathered unto him great multitudes."* 
his words ; (2) To see his works; RY receiv 


e his benefactions. 
—(1) The central personage ; (2) The clustering multitude; (3) 
The aitractive power. 


2. ‘‘ He spake many things unto them in ables.”” (1) The on 


(1) To hear 


teacher ; (2) The listen throng}; The many 
The chosen method. me weil 


II, THE WORD MISIMPROVED. 

1. Destroyed by Satan: 

The birds came and devowred them (4). 

The te one; .., snatcheth away that which hath been sown (Matt. 


ae ightway cometh Satan, and t taketh away the word (Mark 4 : 15). 
raightway comet n, an eth away the wo. r 
Then cometh the devil, and taketh . . . from their heart (Luke: 12). 


ll. Scorched by Persecution : 
When the sun was risen, -" were scorched (6). 
Whee iced ». ariseth,... straightway he stumbleth (Matt. 


They have no root in themselves, but endure for a while (Mark 4:17). 
For a while believe, and in time of tem maptasion fall iad (Luke8 : 13). 
Then all the disciples left him, and fled (Matt. 26 : 


lil. Choked by Cares: 
The thorns grew up, and choked them (7. 


Care and... riches, choke the word (Matt. 13 : 22). 

The lusts of other things entering in, choke the word (Mark 4 : 19). 

As they go on their way they are choked (Luke 8 : 1%; 

Demas forsook me, having loved this present world (2 Tim. 4 : 10). 

1, ‘Some seeds fell by the way side.” Seed at the wayside: (1) 
Its special perils ; (2) Its sad failure. 

2. poy ers fell upon the rocky places.’’ Rocky places: (i) Quick 

to respond; (2) Feeble to endure; (3) Valueless to produce. 

8. ‘Others fell upon the thorns.” Thorns; (1) Their base nature; 3 

(2) Their rapid growth ; (3) Their deadly ‘influence. 


III. THE WORD IMPROVED. 
1. Good Ground: 


Others fell upon the good ground (8). 


Te pa. this is he that heareth,... and understandeth 
a 

Such as hear the word, and accept it (Mark 4 : 20). 

In an honest and heart, .. . hold it fast {uke 8: 8: y 

Receive with meekness the implanted word 


i. Suitable Fruit : 

And yielded fruit (8). 
By their fruits ye shall know them sar 7 : 20). 
ho verily beareth fruit (Matt. 18 : 


ane bring — fruit with patience “Dake 8: 
I chose you, ... that ye should go and bear iruit (John 15 : 16). 


il, Abundant Result : H . 
Some a hundredfold (8). 


And bringeth forth, some a hundredfold (Matt. 18 : 23). 

He that abideth in me the same beareth much fruit (John 15 : 5). 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit (John 15 : 8). 

Bearing fruit in every good work (Col. 1 : 10). 

1. “Good ground.” (1) cares ge in condition ; (2) Sufficient in 
Comes (8) Uncontaminated with evil; (4) Rich in productive- 


2. e “And yielded fruit.’’ Christian fruitfulness: (1) Its sources; 
(2 Its varieties ; (3) Its utility ; (4) Its necessity. 

3. e that hath ears, let him hear.” (1) Man’s capacity to hear ; 
(2) Man’s opportunity to hear ; (3) Man’s obligation to hear. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SOWING ILLUSTRATIVE OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 


Of preaching the truth i. 13 : 83-8; 1 Cor. 9:11). 
Of Christian work (Psa. 126 : 5, 85, John 6 7 36, 87). 
Of all conduct (Job 4: % Gal, 6 

Of benevolence (2 Cor. 9 6). 

Of persevering toil Cm. il; 4, _ Isa. 32 : 20). 

Of rewards (Isa. 55 : 10, 1 => 11). 

Of penalties (Jer. 12 : 3; 7). 

Of Christ’s death and burial Ptioin 12 : 24), 

Of the believer’s burial (1 Cor. 15 : 36-88, 42-44), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The great discourse in parables, of which Matthew gives 
the fullest report (comp. Matt. 13 with Mark 4: 1-34; Luke 
8:4-18), preceded the voyage to the Gadarene country 
(Lesson 2. Matt. 8 : 18-27), On this point Mark gives specific 
information (Mark 4 : 35, 36). Henee, in order of time, the 
remaining lessons of this quarter take their place together 
before that occurrence, following Lessons 8 and 9, =e followed 
by Lesson 2. 

Aside from the chronological question, this order is a mat~ 
ter of importance. It appears from the various accounts that 
the day on which this discourse was spoken was a very busy 
one. Few days in the earlier ministry have been given so 
large a place in the narrative, All the events from Matthew 
12: 22 to the close of chapter 13 must certainly be placed 
together in immediate succession,—the healing of the 
demoniac (Matt. 12 ; 22), the succeeding conflict (Matt. 12: 
24-45), the seeking of our Lord by his mother and brethren 
(Matt. 12 : 46-50), as well as the long discourse and the sub- 
sequent voyage. During that voyage, wearied with these 
conflicts and labors, he fell asleep; but unbelief aroused him 
(Matt. 8: 25). Some harmonists include even more than this, 
A long passage in Luke (Luke 11: 14 to 18: 9) which must 
be taken together, is introduced by a miracle closely resem- 
bling that recorded in Matthew 12: 22, and a similar conflict 
follows. Andrews places all this at a later period; but Robin- 
son accepts the view given above, which has much in its favor. 

The time was probably in the autumn or early winter of 
781,—A. D. 28. The place was the western shore of the lake, 
probably: near Capernaum (see on Lesson 2). Mark tells us 
that the parable of the Sower was spoken from a boat (Mark 
4: 1-9); but both he and Matthew indicate that the explana- 
tion was given in private, probably on the land, but possibly 
in the boat, since the ‘retirement into the house is spoken of 
later (v. 36). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
@ BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—On that day went Jesus out of the house, and sat 
by the sea side. And there were gathered unto him great multi- 
tudes, so that he entered into a boat, and sat ; and all the multitude 
stood on the beach: In accordance with the grouping method 
which has already been noticed as pertaining to Matthew’s 
Gospel, we find a series of parables recorded in this chapter. 





8. ‘‘ A sower went forth to sow.”’ (1) The sower; (2) The seed 
The sow sowing j (4) The The results,—(1) What the sowing int () Was 


one chapter of Mark’s Gospel (Mark 4); but Mark places 
them, in his narrative, nearer to the time of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the place of which is, no doubt, at Mark 3: 19. 
Matthew would seem to represent that the first four parables 
were, all of them, spoken on the same day: Jesus. goes forth 
out of the house, and addresses the multitude (vs. 1-3), and’ at 
the end of these parables (v.36) he sends the multitudes 
away, and goes back into the house. The remaining three 
parables, which are recorded in verses 44-50, together with 
the explanation of.the parable of the tares, which precedes 
them, were apparently given to the disciples alone when 
they were within the house. The day on which the first 
four parables were spoken is designated as “that day” by this 
evangelist. The most natural interpretation of this expres- 
sion is, that it was the same day as that on which Jesus was 
speaking to the multitudes, as related in chapter 12, and on 
which his mother and brethren drew near him, desiring to 
speak with him. Not improbably the “house” from which 
he went forth, and to which he returned (v. 36), was the one 
which he occupied as his home while in Capernaum. In the 
marginal note to Mark 3: 20, the word “home” is used. 
The “sea side” is evidently here the shore or beach border- 
ing on the lake of Gennesaret, and near thé city of Caper- 
naum. He sat down on the beach, and apparently began his 
teaching there (Matt. 13:1; comp. Mark 4:1, 2); but as 
the crowds gathered about him, he entered into a boat, as he 
did on another occasion mentioned in Mark 3:9, in order 
that he might more easily address the whole company who 
were assembled. The multitude were gathered upon the 
beach, extending along a considerable distance; such being, 
as Meyer says, the idea conveyed by the expression used in 
the Greek. All the Gospel narratives represent'the people 
of Galilee as greatly impressed with wonder at what they saw 
and heard of Jesus, and as attending upon him in crowds. 
He discoursed with them after the manner of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in parables, because this mode of addressing 
them was adapted to the simplicity of their lives and of their 
mental condition. But when he went to Jerusalem, or met 
the leading men of the nation, he naturally adopted a differ- 
ent style of discourse. The difference between what John 
records and what is presented to us by the other evangelists 
is, to a large extent, and readily, accounted for in this way. 
It would have been strange, indeed, if Jesus had never, in 
talking with the Jewish rulers, or with his own most inti- 
mate disciples and friends, spoken in a different way from 
that in which he set forth his thoughts before the peasants 
of Galilee. 

Verses 3, 4— And he spake to them many things tn parabtew, 
saying, Behold, the sower‘went forth to sow; and as he sowed, 
some seeds fell by the way side, and. the birds came and devoured 
them: The word “parable” properly means something placed 
or laid beside another thing, and, according to its general 
use, something thus placed for the purpose of illustrating and 
enforcing the thing which a speaker has in his mind. The 
parables of Jesus were for the purpose of teaching some truth 
of the new kingdom or the spiritual sphere by illustrations 
drawn from the natural world or from ordinary life, “The para- 
ble,” says Trench, differs from the fable, inasmuch as it moves 
“in a spiritual world, never transgressing the actual order of 
things natural;” it differs “from the proverb insomuch as 
it is longer carried out, and is not merely accidentally and 
occasionally, but necessarily, figurative;” and it differs from 
the allegory, in that it “compares one thing with another, 
but, at the same time, preserves them apart as an inner and 
an outer, and does not transfer, as does the allegory, the 
properties and qualities and relations of one to the other.” 
Dean Alford says: “It is a serious narration, within the 
limits of probability, of a course of action pointing to some 
moral or spiritual truth.” The teaching of Jesus was, to a 
considerable extent, in parables; but there is no indication, 
and no probability, that he confined himself to this or any 
other single style of teaching. Indeed, he indicates most 
clearly in what ‘he says to his disciples, that this kind of 
teaching, though designed or needful for some, was not neces- 
sary for all. “Why speakest thou unto them [the multi- 
tudes] in parables?” said the disciples to Jesus (Matt.-13 : 10). 
“ Because,” Jesus answered, “ it is given unto you to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given.” The evangelist says that Jesus spake “ many things” 
unto them in parables. We may believe that the parables here 
given are selected ones, and, not improbably, this expression, 
as indicating such a selection, may also indicate that the 
writer is rather giving well-remembered examples of the 
parabolic teaching, than making it his abject to present every- 
thing that was said by Jesus at one particular time. There 
would seem to be an antecedent improbability that a succes- 
sion of parables, with no intervening or introductory discourse 
leading to each of them, or at least to some of them, should 
have been spoken. The discoursing, if it was all on a single 
day, was, we may more readily believe, longer than what is 
recorded in this chapter, and also involved what formed con- 
necting links between the parables, or transitions from one 
parable to another.—The sower: The Greek has the definite 
article, which is not represented by the Authorized Version. 
It may be considered as somewhat doubtful, however, whether 





Some of these parables, but not all, are brought together in 


this definite article refers to the particular sower whom Jesus 
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has in mind as he speaks—the one supposed for the purposes 
of the parable, or whether, on the other hand, it is generic, 
and thus is used of the class, becoming thus substantially 
equivalent to “a sower,” as we use this form of expression 
oftentimes in our language.—By the way side: This seems to 
mean along the road around the edge of the field, which was 
not plowed, or the road or path through the field where the 
sower walked. The seed falling thus did not sink into the 
earth, and had therefore no opportunity for growth, but was 
easily picked up and devoured by the birds. The explana- 
tion given to the disciples soon afterwards makes this part of 
the seed represent the hearers of the gospel message who, 
when they hear, do not understand. The truth remains, as it 
were, upon the surface of their minds and hearts; and thus it 
is easily taken away, so far as the remembrance and impres- 
sion of it is concerned, by the influences or allurements which 
Satan brings to bear upon the man. 

Verses 5, 6.—And others fell upon the rocky places, where they 
had not much earth ; and straightway they sprang wp, because 
they had no deepness of earth: and when the sun was risen, they 
were scorched ; and because they had no root, they withered away : 
The translation of the Revised Version, “ rocky places,” is 
more exact than that of the Authorized Version, “stony 
places.” The reference is to places where a very thin soil 
covered a surface of rock, so that there was no opportunity 
for the seed to strike downward into deep earth. The effect 
of the hot sun, of course, would be at first to cause such seed 
to spring up rapidly, and then to scorch and destroy the life 
of the plant, because it had no hold, by reason of deep roots, 
upon the earth. The root could not penetrate the soil because 
of the rock beneath the thin surface, and for the same reason 
the moisture and nourishment needed for the plant’s life 
could not come from the soil. The rocky character of the 
place indicates, in the application of the parable, the hard- 
ness of the heart which lies beneath the surface of character. 
The persons indicated have a certain susceptibility to the 
influence of the, truth, so that for @ brief season they are 
affected by it; but the new impulses are soon exhausted, and 
when the real and fundamental character is reached, it be- 
eomes manifest that the heart has not received the truth into 
itself. Hence, after the brief season has passed by, all that 
has seemed good and hopeful withers away, like the plant 
which has no deep root. 

Verse 7.—And others fell wpon the thorns; and the thorns 
grew up and choked them: As Dr. Morison remarks, “The 
scene that is presented in this part of the pardble is not the 
falling of seeds among standing thorns, but the falling of 
seeds.on the subjacent thorns, which were ready to shoot up.” 
The Revised Version gives the meaning (“upon the thorns”) 
more exdetly than the Authorized Version (“among thorns”). 
The abundance of the growth of thorns in that region is 
noticed by various writers, so that great care is required to 
remove them and all their roots, if possible, before the sowing 
of the seed. In case some portion of the seed falls upon 
ground where they are, the thorns grow more rapidly than 
the plant, and thus choke and destroy it. The figure sets 
forth very strikingly the case of those whom it is afterwards 
(in v. 22) declared to represent. The religious life in such 
persons is choked by the anxiety for the things of the world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, etc., and the man becomes unfruit- 
ful, a lifeless plant, as it were, which at the most seems to 
live, but has no fruit-producing power within itself. 

Verses 8, 9.—And others fell wpon the good ground, and 
yielded fruit, some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. He 
that hath ears, let him ear: The various degrees and the abun- 
dance of Christian fruitage are strikingly set forth in the 
expressions of the eighth verse. The fertility of the soil in 
Galilee fully justified the expressions used, but we may believe 
that the measure of the fruit-bearing is presented thus strongly 
because of what Jesus knew would be realized in the life of 
his true disciples. The words of the ninth verse have been 
already met with in Matthew 11: 15, and have been noticed 
in the Critical Notes on the lesson for November 13. 

In the presentation of this parable and of the explanation 
given of it, Mark and Luke correspond very closely with 
Matthew. It is worthy of remark, however, that Luke (Luke 
8 : 12) represents Jesus as saying with reference to those by 
the wayside, that the Devil cometh and taketh away the 
word from their heart, “that they may not believe and be 
saved.” The word is heard, but does not penetrate beneath 
the surface and find lodgment in the soul, and so it is easily 
caught away and prevented from exerting its saving power. 
Luke speaks of those represented by what is sown upon the 
rocky places as falling away “in time of temptation.” By 
comparing with Matthew and Mark, we may infer that the 
“temptation ” to which he refers is that which was, in those 
days, so often connected with persecutions and similar trials. 
Finally, with reference to those represented by what fell 
upon, or, a8 Luke has it, “among,” in the midst of, the thorns, 
he records the words of Jesus as follows: “As they go on 
their way they are choked with cares,” etc. This phrase 
seems to set forth the easiness and naturalness of the result. 
As the men red to move along their course, the cares of 
life, ete, come upon them; and as they come—the word 
having no deep and thorough hold upon the character—they 
choke and render ineffective all its power. The hoped-for 





fruit, accordingly, does not come to perfection. In contrast 
to all these, Luke speaks of those represented by the seed 
falling into the good ground as bringing forth fruit “with 
patience” or steadfastness. They go on in their course stead- 
fastly, notwithstanding the anxieties, temptations, and perse- 
cutions; and,.whatever may befall them, they continue to bear 
the fruit of the Christian life. ; 

‘ The parable of the sower represents the Christian truth 
and its effect upon the different classes of men whom it meets, 
—those who hear only, without understanding and receiving 
it; those who have a certain approval of it and asort of emo- 
tional reception of its influence, but yet have not the depth of 
moral earnestness upon which it can lay hold, with its Divine 
energy, to transform thecharacter ; those upon whom a greater 
impression is made, and who seem even for a while to manj- 
fest life and to grow, but who, as they move on, find the 
ordinary things and experiences of the world destroying the 
fruitfulness and the real value of their better life; and, as 
the last and only reliable and useful class for the new spir- 
itual kingdom, those who bear fruit abundantly and perse- 
vere, In one sense, and in a figurative way, this parable sets 
forth what the Sermon on the Mount sets forth, that the 
entrance into and life in the kingdom of heaven involve that 
true righteousness which is higher than that of the Jewish 
and Pharisaic teachers, and which fulfills in itself the mean- 
ing of the Law and the Prophets,—the righteousness which 
takes hold upon the inmost soul, and therefore ever works 
outward into action and fruit, according to the Divine force 
which abides within it. 

Yale University. 





FOUR SOWINGS AND ONE RIPENING. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The seven parables of the kingdom, in this chapter, are: 


not to be regarded as grouped together by Matthew. They 
were spoken consecutively, as is obvious from the notes of 
time in verses 36 and 53. They are a great whole, setting 
forth the “‘mystery of the kingdom” in its method of estab- 
lishment, its corruption, its outward and inward growth, the 
conditions of entrance into it, and its final purification. The 
sacred number seven, impressed upon them, is the token of 
completeness. They fall into two parts: four of them being 
spoken to the multitudes from the boat, and presenting the 
more obvious aspects of the development of the kingdom; 
three being addressed to the disciples in the house, and set- 
ting forth truths about it more fitted forthem. The first 
parable, which concerns us now, has been generally called 
the Parable of the Sower, but he is not the prominent figure. 
The subject is much rather the soils; and the intention is, not 
so much to declare anything about him, as to explain to the 
people, who were looking for the kingdom to be set up by 
outward means, irrespective of men’s dispositions, that the 
way of establishing it was by teaching, which needed recep- 
tive spirits. The parable is both history and prophecy. It 
tells Christ’s own experience, and it foretells his servants’. 
He is the great sower, who has “come forth” from the 
Father. His present errand is not to burn up thorns or to 
punish the husbandmen, but to scatter on all hearts the liv- 
ing seed, which is here interpreted, in accordance with the 
dominant idea of this Gospel, as being “the word of the 
kingdom” (vy. 19). All who follow him and make his truth 
known are sowers in their turn, and have to look for the same 
issue of their work. The figure is common to all languages. 
Truth, whether intellectual, moral, or spiritual, is seminal, 
and, deposited in the heart, understanding, or conscience, 
grows. It has a mysterious vitality, and its issue is not a 
manufacture, but a fruit. If all teachers, especially religious 
teachers, would remember that, perhaps there would be fewer 
failures, and a good deal of their work would be modified. 
We have here four sowings and one ripening,—a sad propor- 
tion! We are not told that the quantity of seed was in each 
case the same. Rather we may suppose that much less fell 
on the wayside, and on the rocky soil, and among the thorns, 
than on the good ground. So we cannot say that seventy-five 
per cent of it was wasted; but, in any case, the proportion of 
failure is tragically large. This sower was under no illusion 
as to the results of his work. 

It is folly to sow on the hard footpath, or the rocky ground, 
or among thorns; but Christ and his servants have to do that, 
in endless hope that these unreceptive hearts may become 
good ‘sdil. One lesson of the parable is, Scatter the seed 
everywhere, on the most unlikely places. 

1. Our Lord begins with the case in which the seed 
remains quite outside the soil, or, without metaphor, in 
which the word finds absolutely no entrance into the heart 
or mind. A beaten path runs by the end or perhaps through 
the middle of the cornfield. It is of exactly the same soil as 
the rest, but many passengers have trodden it hard, and the 
very foot of the sower, as he comes and goes in his work, has 
helped. Some of the seed, sown broadcast of course, falls 
there, and lies where it falls, having no power to penetrate 
the hard surface. Asin our own English cornfields, a flock 
of bold, hungry birds watch the sower;. and, as soon as his 
back is turned, they are down with a swift-winged swoop, and 
away goes the exposed grain, So there is an end of it; and 





the path is as bare as ever? five minutes after it has been 
strewed with seeds. 

The explanation is too plain to be mistaken, but we may 
briefly touch its main features, Notice, then, that our Lord 
begins with the case in which there is least contact between 
his word and the soul, and that, as the contact is least in 
degree, so it is shortest in duration, A minute or two finishes 
it. Notice especially that the path has been made hard by 
external pressure. It is not rock, but soil, like the other parts 
of the field. It represents the case of men whose insensibility 
to the word is caused by outward things having made a 
thoroughfare of their natures, and trodden them into incapa- 
city to receive the message of Christ’s love. The heavy bag- 
gage-wagons of commerce, the light cars of pleasure, merry 
dancers, and sad funeral processions, have all used that way, 
and each footfall has beaten the once loose soil a little firmer. 
We are made insensitive to the gospel by the effect of inno- 
cent and necessary things, unless we take care to plow up the 
path along which they travel, and to keep our spirits susceptible 
by a distinct effort. How many hearers of every teacher are 
there, who never “take in” his words at all, simply because 
they are so completely preoccupied ! 

Notice what becomes of.the seed that lies thus bare. 
“Tmmediately,” says Mark, “Satan cometh.” His agents are 
these light-winged thoughts that flutter round the hearer as 
soon as the sermon or the lesson is over. Talk of the weather, 
criticism of the congregation, or of the sower’s attitude as he 
flung the seed, or politics, or business, drives away even the 
remembrance of the text, before many of our hearers are out 
of sight of the church. Then the whirl of traffic begins 
again, and the path is soon beaten a little harder. If the 
seed had got ever so little way into the ground, the sharp 
beaks of the thieves would not have carried it off so easily. 
Impressions so slight as Christ’s word makes on busy men are 
quickly rubbed out. But if the seed sown vanishes thus 
swiftly, the fault is not in it, but in ourselves. Satan may 
seek to snatch it away, but we can hinder him. 

Our Lord uses a singular expression, “This is he that was 
sown by the way side,” which appears to identify the man 
with the seed rather than with the soil. It has been sug- 
gested by some commentators that this expression is to be 
regarded as conveying the truth that the seed sown in the 
heart and growing up there becomes the life-spring of the 
individual, and that therefore we may speak of him or of it 
as bearing the fruit. But this explanation will not avail for 
the case where there is no entrance of the word into the 
heart, and so no new birth by the word. More probably we 
are to regard the expression simply asa conversational short- 
hand form of speech, not strictly accurate, but quite intelligi- 
ble; unless, indeed, we suppose that “sown” is used in the 
same double sense in which we speak of a field as well as of 
seed being sown. 

2. The next variety of soil differs from the preceding in 
having its hindrance deep seated. Many a hillside in Galilee 
—as in Scotland or New England—would show a thin sur- 
face of soil over rock, like skin stretched tightly on a bone. 
No roots could get through that, nor find nourishment in it; 
while the very shallowness of earth and the heat of the under- 
lying stone would accelerate growth. Such premature and 
feeble shoots perish as quickly as they spring up; the fierce 
Eastern sun makes a speedy end of them, and a few days sees 
their springing and withering. It isa case of “lightly come, 
lightly go.” Quick-sprouting things are soon-dying things. 
A shallow pond is up in waves under a breeze which raises no 
sea on the Atlantic, and it is calm again in a few minutes, 
Readily stirred emotion is transient. Brushwood catches fire 
easily, and burns itself out quickly. Coal takes longer to kin- 
dle, and is harder to put out. The persons meant are those 
of excitable temperament, whose feelings lie on the surface, and 
can be got at without first passing through the understanding 
or the conscience. Such people are easily played on by the 
epidemic influence of any prevalent enthusiasm or emotion, 
as every revival of religion shows. Their very “joy” in 
hearing the word is suspicious; for a true reception of it seldom 
begins with joy, but rather with “the sorrow which worketh 
repentance not to be repented of.” Their immediate reception 
of it is suspicious, for it suggests that there has been 
no time to consult the understanding or to form a delib- 
erate purpose; stable resolutions are slowly formed. It is 
the sunny side of religion which has attracted them. They 
know nothing of its difficulties and depths. Hence, as soon 
as they find out the realities of the course which they have 
embraced so lightly, they desert, like John Mark, running 
away as soon as home comforts at Cyprus were left behind. 
The Christian life means self-denial, toil, hard resistance to 
many fascinations. It means sweat and blood, or it means 
nothing. Whether there be “ persecution” or no, there will 
be affliction, “ because of the word,” and all the joyful emotion 
will ooze out at the man’s finger-ends. The same superficial 
excitability which determined his swift reception of the word 
will determine his hasty casting of it aside, and immediately 
he stumbles. All his acts will be done in a hurry, and none 
of his moods will last. Feeling is in its place down in the 
engine-room, but it makes a poor pilot. Very significant is 
that phrase “no root in himself.” His roots are in the acci- 
dents of the moment, His religion has never really struck 
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root in him, but only in the suptrficial layer of him. His 
‘conscience, will, understanding, are unpenetrated by its fibres. 
So it is easily pulled up, as well as soon withered. There is 
‘another profound truth in this picture. The hard, impene- 
trable rock lies right under the thin skin of soil, Thenature 
which is over-emotional on its surface is utterly hard at its 
core. The most heartless people are those whose feelings are 
always ready to gush; the most unimpressible are those who 
are most easily brought to a certain degree of emotion by the 
sound of the word. 

















































































been a real contact with the word, which has lain longer in 
their hearts, and has had some growth. Wemay regard it as 
either better or worse than the former, according as we con- 
sider that it is better to accept and feel than not to accept at 
all, or that it is worse to have in some measure had and felt 
than not to have received the word of the kingdom. 

8. In one part of the field was a patch where the soil was 
neither rammed solid, as on the foot-path, nor thin, as where 
the rock cropped out, but where there had been a tangle of 
thorns, which grow luxuriantly in Palestine. These had been 
éut down, but not stubbed up, as is plain from the very fact 
that the seed reached the ground, as also from the description 
of them as “springing up.” The two growths advance together. 
In this case, the seed has a longer life thanintheformer. It 
roots and grows, and even, according to the other evangelist’s 
version, fruits, though it does not mature its fruit. There is 

* no question of “ falling away” here, Only the hardier growth, 

which had the advantage of previous possession, and which 
pushes up its shoots aboveground all round the more tender 
plant, geta the start of it, and smothers its green blades, over- 
topping it, and keeping it from sun and air, as well as drawing 
to itself the nourishment from the soil. The main point here 
is the two simultaneous growths. The man is, as James calls 
him, a “double-minded man.” He is trying to grow both corn 
and thorn on the same soil. He has some religion, but not 
enough to make thorough work of it. He is endeavoring to 
ride on two horses at once. Religion says “either—or;” he 
is trying “ both—and.” The human heart has only a limited 
amount of love and trust to give, and Christ must have it all, 
It has enough for one,—that is, for him ; but not enough for two, 
-—that is, for him and the world. This man’s religion has not 
been powerful enough*tq grub up the roots of the thorns. 
They were cut down when the seed was sown. For a little 
while, at the beginning of his course, the new life in him 
seemed to conquer; but the roots lay hid, and, in due time, 
showed again aboveground. “Ill weeds grow apace;” and 
these, as is their nature, grow faster than the good seed. So 
the only thing to do is to get them out of the ground to the 
last fibre. 

Christ specifies what he calls thorns. We can all under- 
stand care being so called; but riches? Yes, they too have 
sharp prickles, as anybody will find who stuffs a pillow with 
them. But our Lord chooses his words to point the lesson 
that not outward things, but our attitude to them, make the 
barrenness of this soil, It is not “this world,” but “the care 
of this world,” not “riches,” but“ the deceitfulness of riches,” 
that choke the word. These two seem opposites, but they are 
really the same thing on two opposite sides, The man who 
is burdened with the cares of poverty, and the man who is 
deceived by the false promises of wealth, are really the same 
man, The one is the other turned inside out. Wemake the 
world our god, whether we worship it by saying “I am deso- 
late without thee,” or by fancying that we are secure with it. 
Note the effect that the issue in this case is—unfruitfulness. 
The man may, and I suppose usually does, keep up a profes- 
sion of Christianity all his life. He very likely does not know 
that the seed is choked, and that he has become unfruitful. 
But he is a stunted, useless Christian, with all the sap and 


religion a poor pining thing, with blanched leaves and abor- 
tive fruit. How much of Christ’s field is filled with plants of 
that sort ! 

4, The parable tells us nothing about the comparative acre- 
age of the path, rocky and thorny ground on the one hand, 
and of the fertile soil on the other. It is not meant to teach 
the proportion of success to failure, but to exhibit the fact that 
the reception of the word depends on men’s dispositions, The 
good soil has none of the faults of the rest of the field. It is 
loose, and thus unlike the path; deep, and thus unlike the 
rocky bit; clean, and thus unlike the thorn brake, The inter- 
pretation given of it by our Lord, seems at first sight 
incomplete. It is all summed up in one word, “ understand- 
eth.” Then, did not the second and third classes, at all events, 
understand? They received the word, and it had some growth 
im them. The distinction between them and the good-soil 
hearer is surely of a moral nature, rather than of so purely 
intellectual a kind as “understanding” suggests. Hence, 
Luke’s keep fast “in an honest.and good heart” may seem a 
more adequate statement. But biblical usage does not regard 
“understanding” as a purely intellectual process, but rather 
asthe action of the whole moral and spiritual nature. It 
knows nothing of dividing a man up into water-tight compart- 
ments, one of which may be full of evil, cand the other clean 
and receptive of good. According to it, we “understand” 










































































This class is an advance on the former in that there has | “ 


nourishment of his soul given to his worldly position, and his. 


with the dry light of intellect, So the word here is used ina 

pregnant sense, and includes the grasp of the truth with the 

whole nature, the complete reception of the word of the king- 

dom not merely into the intellect but into the central self, 

the undivided fountain from which flow the issues of life, 

whether these be called intellect, or affection, or conscience, 

or Will. Only he who has thus become one with the word, 

and housed it deep in his inmost soul, “understands” it, in 

the sense in which our Lord here uses that expression. “Thy 

word have I hid in mine heart” exactly corresponds to the 

understanding” which is here given as the distinctive mark 

of the good soil. 

The result of that reception into the depths of the spirit is 

that he “ verily beareth fruit.” The man who receives the 

word is identified with the plant. which springs from the seed 

which he receives. The life of a Christian is the result of the 

growth in him of a supernatural seed, He bears fruit, yet 

the fruit: comes not from him, but from the seed sown. “I 

live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Fruitfulness is the 

aim of the sower, and the test of the reception of the seed. If 
there is not fruit, manifestly there: has been no real under- 
standing of the word. A touchstone, that, which will produce 
surprising results in detecting spurious Christianity, if it be 
honestly applied ! 

There is variety in the degree of fruitfulness, according. to 
the goodness of the soil ; that is to say, according to the thor- 
oughness and depth of the reception of the word. The great 
husbandman does not demand uniform fertility. He is glad 
to get a hundred fold, but he accepts sixty, and does not refuse 
thirty, only he arranges them in descending order, as if he 
would fain have the highest rate from all the plants, and, not 
without disappointment, gradually stretches his merciful 
allowance to take in even the lowest. He will accept the 
scantiest fruitdge, and will lovingly “purge” the branch 
“that it may bring forth more fruit.” 

No parable teaches everything. Path, rocks, and thorns 
cannot change. But men can plow up the trodden ways, and 
blast away the rock, and root out the thorns, and, with God’s 
help, can open the door of their hearts, that the sower and his 
seed may enter in. We are responsible for the soil, else his 
warning were vain, “Take heed therefore how ye hear.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
A THOUGHT STRETCHER. 


A parable is a seed thought, sowed in a human mind as soil, 
to bring forth fruit as different from the words as a tree.is from 
its little germ. It has in it a divine force of germination. 
Sowed in good ground it makes a v&st tree, changing the very 
soil into a higher order of being. A parable sowed in a 
good mind can change its commorz® conceptions into God’s 
lofty thought. 

Man specially needs to have his language uplifted into a 
higher signification. It was made to~express the low ideas 
and wants of low and savage peoples in reference to material 
things. How hard to find or create words for mental con- 
cepts; how much harder to express emotion or: spiritual 
things! Paul heard things impossible to word in the speech 
of earth. When Christ came with his thoughts as high above 
man’s as the heavens are above the earth, how could he express 
them? There being no words, he set his whole life of good- 
ness and death of agony to express his love. To express 
lower things, he took human speech and incident, and raised 
its significance a few degrees; set sparrows, lilies, and grass 
to express Divine thoughtfulness and painstaking. 

The incident of the sower simply means more grain. But 
the parable of the sower means all kinds of minds, active and 
inert, teachable and obdurate, all good seed of the kingdom 
of God, the divine husbandry, and all different degrees of 
productiveness from nothing up to a hundred fold. 

He that hath ears as able to hear divine significances as 
Jesus’ voice is to suggest them, may expect to find deep mean- 
ings in every word. All things of earth are parables; things 
laid parallel, to richer things in the heaven, Christ touched 
thirty common things with the light of the deeper meanings 
they contained, but he left thirty thousand, fully as rich in 
signification, for us to read ourselves. The divine Teacher 
sets an example of interpretation and elevation, and then.leaves 
his pupils to read the rest of the Pee SAR whine 
a book of grace, alone, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


On that day (v. 1). Not all days are alike in their events, 
or in their seeming importance. Even in the earthly life of 
our Lord, single days were crowded with noteworthy inci- 
dents, while other days passed by with little to distinguish 
them in his personal history. The day here mentioned is a 
day of days in his ministry ; and so it stands out in the Gospel 
record. It is easier to see what day was most importaht in 
our life course when its results stand out as accomplished, 





religious truth by our hearts and moral nature in conjunction 











important to us: Each day as it dawns may, for aught we 
know, be the most eventful day of our whole life. Therefore 
it is that, every morning, we should be on the watch to im- 
prove aright all the hours.of a day on which such weighty 
interests may pivot. 

There,were gathered unto him great multitudes (v. 2). And 
where could a multitude have gathered with better prospect 
of gain from hearing, than within sound of the words of Jesus 
Christ? Yet it is not apparent that many of those hearers 
were benefited by what they heard on that eventful day. 
There is no such record of good from this discourseof Jesus to 
the great multitude on the shores of Galilee, as from his con- 
versation with the solitary woman of Samaria by the well of 
Jacob. How many preachers there are who think that if 
they could have a great multitude of hearers Sunday by Sun- 
day, they might hope to win many souls to the Saviour! 
And how many superintendents think that their influence is 
sadly circumscribed because their Sunday-schools are so small 
in. their membership! Yet why should a preacher or @ 
teacher of to-day expect to do better than our Lord in his 
day? It is not in numbers that there is hope; but it is in 
the influence of the one teacher upon the one hearer—by the 
blessing of God, 

He spake to them many things in parables (v. 3). A para- 
ble is not an illustration of truth; but a parable needs illus- 
tration in order to its disclosing of truth. The disciples of 
Jesus had to have this parable of the sower explained to 
them before they could understand it; and the scholars in our 
Sunday-schools will not see its meaning until they have help 
to its understanding. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
parables are an intelligible form of instruction to the young. 
Some of the parables spoken by our Lord—such, for example, 
as the_parable of the leaven—are still a matter of question, 
as to the truth concealed in them, among the disciples of 
Jesus generally. It was right for Jesus to speak to his disci- 
ples in parables; but those who are set to disclose his truth 
to the young, would do well to explain parables rather than 
to utter them. 

The sower went forth to sow. It is. a good thing fora man te 
have a business, and to attend to it. If a man is a sower, he 
ought ‘to sow. Unless the sower sows in sowing time, the © 
reaper will have nothing to reapin reaping time. Thus it is 
that all men are interested in every man’s doing his own work 
at the proper timeand in the proper way. A preacher ought 
topreach. There is no other business which a preacher ought 
to put before preaching. A teacherought toteach. A learner 
ought to learn. Unless the preacher preaches, the hearer 
cannot hear. Unless the teacher teaches, the learner cannot - 
learn. Unless the learner learns, the teacher cannot teach, 
however hard he tries todo so. There is no way, im fact, by 
which a man can do as much for everybody else as by faith- 
fully attending to his\own duty. 

Some seeds fell by the way side: ... others fell upon. the rocky 
places: ..\. others fell wpon the thorns (vs. 4-7).. At the best, 
with dng as they are, in this world, a great deal of good 
work will seem to be lost. That which we do in thoughtful- © 
ness, and in earnestness, and in a loving spirit, will fail of 
accomplishing that toward which it was directed. If we 
looked only at our failures, we should despair. But when we 
consider that there is no possibility of doing good if we wait 
until we can do good without the: possibility of failing to do 
good, then it is that we can rejoice that we made an effort in 
the right direction, whatever are the consequences of this 
endeavor. Our part is thedoing. The immediate results of 
our doing are beyond our control or our responsibility. 

Others fell wpon the good ground, and yielded fruit, some @ 
hundredfold (v. 8). This was at the same sowing with the 
seeming failure. And when the rich harvest from the good 
ground was gathered in, it more than compensated for all the 
seed expended in the poor ground and the good. ground 
together... Honest work is never lost. In no field where God 
sets us to. sow truth, or light, or love, is all the soil hard- 
trodden like the wayside, or rocky, or thorn-grown., There 
is good ground there, which may bring thirty, or sixty, or 
even a hundred fold for the sowing. And here is the call to 
faithfulness in the work of the sower. 


"Sow, sow, sow, 
Ever keep on sowing; 
God will cause the seed to grow 
Faster than your knowing. 
Nothing e’er was sown in vain 
If, his voice obeying, 
You look upward for the rain, 
And falter not in praying,” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Our Saviour proclaimed the word wherever he had an 
opportunity,—in the synagogue, in the temple, sitting on 4 
hillside, at a feast, or, as in cur lesson for to-day, standing: in 
a fishing-smack, with his audience on the shore. To-day we 
have one of his parables to which he himself has furnished us 
the key. It is very possible that the thought of sower, seed, 
and soil was suggested to Jesus either by the sight of some 





than it is to know in advance what day isto be the most 


one at that moment sowing seed, or by the fields in the dis- 
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tance, Howeyer this may be, the teacher will find it to his 
advantage, in teaching this lesson, to have on hand grain of 
some kind, with which to illustrate and make vivid the 
parable of the day. Look now at 

1, The Sower.—This is primarily he who is the Word of 
life. Jesus is the sower of the word. But, secondarily, all 
who proclaim his gospel are sowers as well,—not ministers 
only, or even Sunday-school teachers only, but scholars as 
well. Whosoever proclaims the gospel of the grace of God 
is a sower. 

#2. The Seed.—This is nothing else than the word. Some 
ministers, and some laymen too, seem to think that anything 
preached from a pulpit or taught in a Sunday-school class is 
the gospel. Notso. There is but one gospel, and no human 
speculations can ever rightly take its place. And by the by, 
mere historical or geographical instruction in the class is not 
the word. The word means the gospel, and the gospel 
means tidings of salvation. If we sow anything else, we are 
not sowing true seed. 

3. The Soil—Men’s hearts are the soil. From thisit results 
that in each class to-day the parable of the Master finds a 
repetition ; for is not the sower here? Is not the seed in our 
very hands? And is not the soil also present? Since this 
is the case, we may well go on and see how this seed sown’ 
fares in the soil of human hearts. Notice that while there 
is only one sower, and only one kind of seed, there are four 
kinds of hearers (soil), and hence four kinds of result. Look 
at these in turn. 

First Result—There is absolutely none. The seed is at 
once caught away by the fowls of the air, who stand for the 
wicked one. It has no chance at all to germinate; for it is 
not allowed to remain long enough in or even on the soil. 
Such are the hearers who scatter all good impressions of the 
truth as soon as the service is over. Laughter, foolish talk, 
tart criticism of the teacher or hearers, are fruitful ways of 
catching away the seed. Mahy a sermon has lost all. the 
power it may have had even before the hearer has reached 
the street. Plenty of good seed, but no result. 

Second Result.—At first there is fair promise. The seed 
does germinate, but soon it droops and dies, and there is no 
fruitage. This sets forth those who are easily touched by the 
truth. They listen solemnly, and are impressed. They 
acknowledge the claims of the truth upon them, and “ really 
think ” they will obey. It may even go farther than this. 
They may feebly resolve to accept the word, and walk in 
accordance with its teachings. But the stony ground of 
opposition proves too hostile. Ridicule, persecution by 
friends or associates in shop or factory, trials and reverses that 
must be borne, these presently choke the word. The emo- 
tion aroused by the truth on Sunday grows weak on Monday, 
faints on Tuesday, and dies out on Wednesday. With many 
this process is often repeated. There are those who many 
times have arisen for prayer, but it always comes wiothing. 
Too many stones, too many stones! 

Third Result.—In this case the promise is quite fair. The 
seed springs up, and does well. But by and by thorns appear. 
They grow apace. They overtake the wheat. They over- 
grow it, and at last it dies, Here we see the divine repre- 
sentation of many who once ran well; but, like Demas, the 
love of the present world overmasters all else, and soon they 
turn back. Every pastor knows, to his cost, what this means. 
The girl who was so earnest at fifteen grows slack at seven- 
teen, cold at nineteen, and dies at twenty-one, Why this 
change? Oh! she has become engaged to a worldly man; 
that is all. Yet how much that “all”. means! It means 
spiritual consymption, “The lusts of other things” (Mark 
4:19) have entered in, and have choked the word. That 
young man who once ran so well repeats in his own way the 
same story. The race for wealth has enlisted all his energies. 
Church, Bible, prayer-meeting,—all these soon fall into the 
background. Private prayer becomes first a mere form, and 
then ceases altogether. He is a backslider, and becomes a 
burden, and not a blessing, to the church which, in his first 
enthusiasm, he joined. 

: Fourth Result-—This, at last, is satisfactory. Though not 
identical in each case, yet there is fruitage. The truth is 
received and obeyed. There are they who are truly converted 
or born again. They have made thorough work in this mat- 
ter, and the result is soon apparent. Yet even among these 
there are three classes,—“thirtyfold,” “sixtyfold,” “ahun- 
dredfold.” This sets forth the various kinds of true Chris- 
tians. There are the Moodys and the Wesleys, who may 
be called “hundredfold” Christians. Then there are those 
who, with perhaps greater talents, are less fruitful. Men 
wonder why a Harry Morehouse, so illiterate, draws such 
large throngs, and a Rev. Dr. ——, so cultured, has only a 
corporal’s guard to hear him, They try in various ways to 
explain this, “Magnetism,” “illustrative power,” “novelty,” 
and a hundred other things, are referred to as causes. But 
the truth lies here: The one has more of the “sincere milk of 
the word” than the other, and sows good seed without admix- 
ture of philosoghy and speculation. The one preaches the 
word, the other preaches about the word. 

These four classes, pointed out by Christ, represent all those 
who have heard the word, All in this school, therefore, are 
in one of the four. Either we are wayside hearers, or we are 





stony-ground hearers, or we belong to the thorny hearers, or 
to the good-soil hearers. The important thing is to know 
where we do really belong. If to the last class, then we may 
well ask, What is the amount of our fruitage? It is thirty, 
or sixty, or one hundred fold. It may be either. But if we 
are still in one of the other three divisions, we have yet the 
chance to leave the ranks of the unfruitful and enter class four, 
Why not do it to-day? Why again go out and let the word 
of God prove of no avail in our case ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


We have studied the wonderful works of Jesus, and now we 
begin to study more of his wonderful words. What were the 
wonderful works called? What isa miracle? Did Jesus do 
these miracles to show his power or compassion? Whatcan 
he do for the sin-sick soul? Is he as able and willing now to 
forgive sin, to comfort sorrow? By doing miracles he showed 
that he was God as well as man, and every work and word was 
to make men better and happier. He taught how to pray, 
he taught by precepts how to obey and be blessed, and he 
taught by parables, and.one of these is our lesson to-day. 

What is a Parable?—It is an earthly pictare-story with a 
heavenly meaning. When you read a story, don’t you under- 
stand it better if there is a pictureon the page? Do you love 
to listen to stories? Is any time so sweet as the Sunday after- 
noon or the evening hour when the children gather .round 
father or mother, and listen to stories? Sothe people gathered 
around Jesus. Many of his talks are called parables. His 
words were so plain that those who listened could seem to see 
what he talked about; and sometimes he talked of things 
which they really did see. What do you think he pointed to, 
when he taught how to trust in our heavenly Father? One 
day Jesus went out of the city, and walked along the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. (Unless you have an appropriate Bible- 
lesson picture of the scene,—the sea, the shore, the man scatter- 
ing seeds,—you can make some blackboard outlines as you 
proceed.) So many people followed Jesus that hestepped on 
a fishing-boat, and told his disciples to push it out a little 
from the shore. You remember when Jesus had a mountain 
pulpit, and preached asermon ; this time he had a boat for his 
pulpit, where he sat and talked, while on the green shores 
sloping down to the water the people sat and listened. 

He Spake Many Things in Parables.—You will find seven of 
those picture-lessons in this one chapter in Matthew, and the 
first, which we have to-day, iscalled the Parable of theSower. 
“Behold,” Jesus said. What is it to behold? Perhaps, as 
he talked, he pointed to a man with a basket or bag hung 
from his neck, or fastened to his girdle, walking back and forth 
across the field. They might see him put his hand in the 
bag, take out a handful of seed, and scatter it along the ground 
as he walked. 

Behold, the Sower Went Forth to Sow.—What did the man sow 
or scatter? Who isasower? Did you ever plant any seeds? 
What did you expect the seeds would do? Wouldevery seed 
cast ina broad field grow up and bear grain? Suppose there 
were great stones or rocks in the field. What if weeds or 
thorns had grown therebefore? Jesus told all about the seeds 
as well as the sower. The farmer meant to plant his seeds on 
the soft plowed ground, but as he walked, and the wind blew a 
little, some of the seeds fell on a path or road trodden down 
hard by the feet of men and animals as they went on the worn 
path across the fields. Where were the disciples walking on 
that Sabbath day when they pulled and ate the corn? Could 
seeds growin theroad? Would they lie therelong? Why not? 
Did you ever throw crumbs out at the door, and notice how 
quickly a sparrow would pick one up and flyaway? He must 
have told the news, for, in a moment, more sparrowscome, fly- 
ing, crowding, picking up every crumb in sight. So the birds 
watched the sower, and picked up the seeds he dropped on the 
wayside path. In the midst of the plowed ground, here and 
there, were stony places, some under a little thinsoil, where the 
dust had gathered, and rain had washed a little earth over the 
rock. Some seeds fell there. How brightly the sun shone on 
the rock ; how the layer of earth was heated on its stony bed; 
how quickly the seed sprouted, the green shoots went up, the 
white roots struck down! How far? Could they go into rock? 
Could the roots find any moisture to drink? Could they grow 
deep and strong? The sun kepton shining, the rock kept 
its heat, and the poor scorched plants withered anddied. In 
the corners of the field, perhaps in many places, were plants 
that bore thorns; the roots were under the ground; they had 
sown their seeds, and when the grain began to grow, so did the 
thorn-plants. How fast they grew, tall and strong! The spread- 
ing thorns choked and pricked the grain-stalks, and, if the 
farmer tried to gather, he found only a little poor grain in 
empty stalks, and sharp thorns. One more kind of growth 
Jesus told about— 

Good Seed in Good Ground.—In parts of the field the earth 
was soft and rich ; it could be called good ground,—no rocks 
beneath, no thorns above, no hard path through. There, in 
harvest-time, the sower could gather thirty, or sixty, or even 
a hundred, times as much as he planted. Did you ever 
count the ears on astalk of corn, and the grains on each single 
eat? What did Jesus mean when he said to the listening 





people, “He that hath ears to hear, lethim hear”? Do you 
ever hear, but pay no attention and forget the words? Jesus 
meant they should hear with that inner ear in the soul, 
that ear which takes in the meaning as well as the sound of 
words; he meant that everybody who should ever hear this 
parable should think and understand the lesson. Jesus him- 
self wants to sow good seed in the souls of the whole world, 
for he said, “The field is the world.” He has many gardeners 
and sowers to work for him, and scatter good seeds in his name, 
The seeds which he talked about are his words, spoken and 
written in the Holy Bible. Sometimes children, and older 
people too, hear these words often, but do not listen or think, 
and after a while their hearts become as hard as the trampled 
path. They hear atthe moment, but other thoughts come 
crowding in, Satan is just as eager to take away the good 
thoughts as the hungry birds are to pick up the good seed, 
Sometimes, while they listen, children think, “I will remember, 
I will try to love Jesus and serve him;” but they have so often 
thought so a little while, and then forgotten, that their hearts 
are really hard, and the good thoughts do not grow any deeper 
into the life than the seeds sprouted on a rock. Sometimes 
wicked companions laugh at them, or coax them to do wrong, 
and the thorns of sin in their hearts scratch and crowd away 
every thought of good. How well Jesus knew that one day 
wicked thoughts would make wicked men put a crown ofsharp 
thorne on his own head! Would you dare to think you could 
ever have such a heart as that? There are some who hear 
the word who have good hearts; they love to hear, remember, 
and do what is right. That is what Jesus meant by the good 
ground, where good seed will grow and yield a plentiful har- 
vest of good. 

Review the four kinds of hearers, calling for answers to 
many questions,—most of all, Like which of the four do you 
want yourself to be ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H, HALL, 


“In Parasies.”—The Arameans draw a distinction be- 
tween the “parable” and the “similitude,” or, as the latter 
sometimes is, the “riddle.” This distinction is not observed 
in the Greek or English in the same way. The Aramaic 
distinction is this: The “ parable” is a short allegory in which 
the actors are rational beings, as in the parable of the wise 
and foolish virgins, of the talents, the unjust steward, and the 
like. Those parables which, like that of the sower, turn upon 
the action or state of irrational or inanimate creatures, is 
called a “likeness,” or “similitude,” and the term for it is 
cognate to the every-day Arabic word for “like’’ Thus the 
Aramaic “parable” is rather a pointed illustration, with no 
purpose at concealment; while the Aramaic “similitude” is 
more often a riddle than not, intended to hide the words of 
the wise for the understanding of the wise, and to operate for 
the further enlightening of those who are already somewhat 
quickened and enlightened. To follow out this use of the 
words and of the ideas so as to show it fully, would require a 
long gathering of but it stends as a fact. How 
far we may be guided by this fact in understanding the New 
Testament parables, it is not easy to say; but the fact is worth 
knowing. It is noteworthy that all this chain of parables, 
from the sower to the fish-net, belong to this class of “like- 
nesses;” and by the Aramaic writers the distinction is natu- 
rally and regularly applied; as naturally to them as we in 
English ignore it,—and with difficulty guard our language 
when we attempt to show the Aramaic usage. In the Syriac 
translation of the Commentary on Luke of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, the translator was forced to break through the Syriac 
usage, above stated, and conform to Cyril’s Greek usage, 
Yet even so, he states the object of parables of the “ simili- 
tude” sort in a way that is worth quoting. The Jews, “be- 
ing insolent, and setting up against him [Christ], so to speak, 
their haughty neck, they gave not the slightest heed to the 
duty of receiving faith in him; and even wickedly resisted 
his public teaching, and rebuked those who wished to be 
constantly with him....To them therefore it was not granted 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but rather 
unto us, who are more ready to embrace the faith. For he 
hath given unto us, as being perfect wisdom, the ability ‘to 
understand parables, and the dark saying, the words of the 
wise, and their riddles.’ For parables, we may say, are the 
images, not of visible objects, but rather of those cognizable 
by the intellect and spiritual. "For that which it is impossi- 
ble to see with the eyes of the body, the parable points out 
unto the eye of the mind, beautifully shaping out the subtilty 
of things intellectual, by means of things of sense, and which 
are, as it were, palpable to the touch.” Cyril mixes things a 
little to the eyes of an Aramean, but he well states the lat- 
ter’s conception of the scope of a “similitude,” and shows 
also the Oriental idea of the different ways in which the 
same riddle or similitude speaks to the wise and to the un- 
wise, the dark and the enlightened. It also gives us a little 
clew to the dignity of the riddle in the Orient, from the 
earliest times down, 

Rocky Piaces.—Scarcely needing illustration; but the 
rocks of Palestine and Syria are mostly limestone, with many 
flat stretches covéred with an inch or so of soll, where the 
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herbs grow in winter; but scarcely anything but thorns, and 
those weeds that can thrust their roots into deep crevices, can 
live from winter to winter; for thé flowers and green things 
mostly come in winter time there, Such things as the cycla- 
men, which lodge their bulbs deep in holes in the rocks, 
where moisture can trickle and remain awhile, need no depth 
of earth in order to live; but they take very kindly to deep 
earth away from the rocks.. While the thorns get a footing 
in the crevices in the rocks, they are also quick to spring up 
in the better ground, if the latter is not well harrowed, and the 
thorns cleared away. This case is probably included in the 
phrase “among thorns.” Nothing but fire will well clear away 
the thorns; and amid the thorns there is little chance for 
anything else to live. In the few ancient Oriental exposi- 
tions of this parable which I have read, the lack of proper 
harrowing and of clearing away the remnants of the thorns, 
is laid down as the reason why some seed fell “among thorns.” 
The Orientalg did not limit the thorns to standing thorns, 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


SPEAKING ty PARABLES.—The favorite mode of speech in 
Israel, the parable, outlived its national existence; the mashal 
is yet in the mouth of the rabbins centuries after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple. To speak ’al derekh mashal (that 
is, by way of comparison, metaphorically, figuratively) is the 
most popular and preferred way of exposition. “ Let me tell 
thee a mashal to which the matter is similar,” is a familiar 
phrase in the mouth of the rabbins, in replying even to Gen- 
tile interrogators. “If God had entrusted wisdom (in the 
abstract) to the foolish, they would have degraded it by their 
conversations in the low and polluted places of their meet- 
ings; therefore he gave it to the wise.” ‘This was the answer 
R. Yose b. Chalephta gave to a woman of distinction, on 
her asking him, with reference to Daniel 2: 21 [“ and he gave 
wisdom to the wise”’], whether it would not be better to give 
it to the unwise. But before giving this answer, he told her 
a mashal of two men, a rich and a poor one, who wanted to 
borrow money. “Whom wouldst thou trust with a loan?” he 
asked her. “Of course, the rich man,” she said. “And why?” 
asked the rabbi. “Because it is safe in his hands,” was the 
answer. “For the same reason gave God wisdom to the 
wise,” said the rabbi, en continued as above, 

Tue FourroLtp Grounp.—The parable of the sower re- 
minds of Pirgay Aboth.5 : 18, and Aboth of R. Nathan, chap- 
ter 39, to wit: “Four characteristics distinguish those that 
sit in the presence of the sages in order to study; they are 
either like a sponge, or a funnel, or a strainer, or a sieve. 
The sponge sucketh in everything without discrimination ; 
the funnel receiveth at one end, and poureth out at the 
other, not retaining anything ; the strainer letteth the wine 
pass, and retaineth the lees (that is, that which is worthless) ; 
and the sieve separates the common flour from the fine flour, 
each for proper use in its proper line.” 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“He Spake Many Tun oat IN PARABLES. ” 


—Teaching by what we call pa els various forms 
of simile, etc.) is the general practice of the Orientals to-day, 
‘even as it was in time past. An Arab shaykh (or chief) would 
hardly know how to instruct his tribe, or even entertain his 
guests, without the use of what might be termed a string of 
proverbial sayings. The Essenes were noted for the use of 
parables in teaching the Scriptures. Says the son of Sirach: 
““ Be willing to hear every godly discourse; and let not the 
parables of understanding escape thee.” “They that were of 
understanding in sayings, became also wise themselves, and 
poured forth exquisite parables” (Eccles. 6 : 35; 18: 29), 
The Talmoodeem and Midrasheem are full of them. The 
object is to awaken the curiosity of the hearers, and lead them 
to ask for further instruction. It is said of R. Meir, the cele- 
brated teacher, that his discourses may be equally divided 
between legal decisions, hagadahs (= opinions), and parables. 
Cautioning the teachers who expound the divine law, which 
is often spoken of as the waters of good, or life, R. Abtalion 
says: “O ye wise men! take heed in your words, lest ye be 
guilty of wandering and should wander to a place of waters 
of evil, and the disciples who follow you should drink of 
them and die; and thus the Name of Heaven shall be pro- 
‘faned.” Illustrating the necessity of being well grounded in 
good deeds, rather than in empty knowledge of the truth, 
says R. Eliezer, son of Azariah: “ Every one whose wisdom 
exceeds his deeds, to what is he like? To a tree whose 
branches are many and its roots few, and the wind cometh 
and plucketh it up, and overturneth it on its face; as it is 
said, ‘He shall be as a heath,’ etc. (Jer. 17:6). But every 
one whose deeds exceed his wisdom, to what is he like? To 
a tree whose branches are few and its roots many, so that 
although all the winds in the world come and blow against 
it, they would not be able to move it from its place; as it is 
said, ‘He shall be as a tree planted by the waters, etc. (Jer. 
17:8)” (Aboth 1:11; 3:17). Sometimes the parable ap- 
pears in a form that needs to be explained by the teacher. 
In Targum Palestine (Gen. 1) we read that when the Lord 


of the world, and mixed from all the waters of the world, 
and created him red, black, and white.” This teaches (1) the 
sanctity of our origin, it issues from the very temple of God; 
(2) the adaptability of man to live in all climates; and (3) 
the oneness of the race, irrespective of color, etc, Often these 
so-called parables assume the grotesque. To arouse his drowsy 
audience, a rabbi is said to have shouted: “There was a woman 
in Egypt who brought forth six hundred thousand at one 
birth.” When cries of “ Explain, explain,” assailed him on 
every side, he replied: “Jochebed was the mother; and 
Moses was her son, who is equal to all the sons of Israet 
that came forth out of Egypt; as it is said, ‘Let me alone, ... 
that I may consume them: and I will make of thee a great 
nation (Exod. 32 : 10):” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘ What shall the harvest be?” 

“Where are the reapers?” 

“Oh! do not let the word depart.” 
’“ Sow in the morn thy seed.” 

“This is the day of toil.” 

“Hol reapers in life’s harvest.” 

“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 

“ Nothing but leaves.” 





QUESTION HINTS, 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How many parables are recorded in the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew? Which of them arethere interpreted? Show 
the folly of divorcing a parable and its interpretation. Why 
does Matthew record the manner of Jesus’ birth? (Matt. 1: 
22.) Why does he record his residence in Egypt, in Nazareth, 
and in Capernaum? (Matt. 2: 15,23; 4:14.) What does 
Matthew show by the first samples of miracles which he 
records? (Matt.8: 17.) Which four verses of the thirteenth 
chapter reveal the Holy Spirit’s purpose in recording these 
parables by the pen of Matthew? (vs. 13, 14,34, 35.) If we 
would follow the Holy Spirit’s argument for the messiahship 
of Jesus as given by Matthew, how many passages is it safe 
for us to omit in our study? Does, or does not, a parable ever 
picture the imaginative or improbable? Give an example of 
a fable (Judg. 9: 8-15). Show the advantage of wrapping 
truth in a parable (2 Sam. 12: 1-7). 

On what day did the necessity of Jesus’ teachings being 
veiled become apparent? (v. 1; Matt. 12: 24.). Unto whom 
was the parable of the sower spoken? How does a knowledge 
of Jesus’ audience aid us in interpreting his parables? Why 
did he speak the parable of the Prodigal Son? (Luke 15: 2.) 
Give other examples of parables spoken against the Pharisees. 
Tell the parable of the sower (vs. 3-9). To whom did Jesus 
interpret it? Name the four classes of hearers represented 
in it. To which class did the Pharisees belong? To which 
class did the eleven disciples belong? How are unfruitful 
Christians elsewhere described? (1 Cor. 3: 13-15.) What 
was the character of the largest class of Jesus’ hearers? (John 
6: 24-26, 66.) How many of these classes are found in the 
world to-day? To what extent may we increase or diminish 
the members in each? What two classes of hearers are 
described in the “Sermon on the Mount”? (Matt. 7 : 24-27.) 
What reason did Jesus give for presenting truth in parables? 
(vs .10-17.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. Describe the pulpit and the audi- 
ence-room. 2. Name the parables in the December lessons. 
3. Follow, in imagination, the sower, and tell what you see. 
4. What is taught here besides facts of farming? 5. What 





God created Adam, “He took dust from the place of the 
sanctuary (that is, Mount Moriah), and from the four winds 





niakes a story a parable? 6. What is the significance of the 





differs from a parable, 8. How are both fable and parable 
alike? 9, Name the four kinds of soil. 10. What happened 
to the seed in these four places? 11. How is the word of 
God like good seed? 12. How is the heart like the soil? 
13. Tell about the wayside hearer. 14. Tell about the rocky- 
place hearer. 15. Tell about the thorny-ground hearer. 16, 
Tell about the good-ground hearer. 17. How can we prevent 
truth from being snatched away? 18. How can the truth 
become rooted in our hearts? 19. How can we prevent the 
word from being choked? 20. Show that receiving the seed 
is not enough. 21. What is the next process after hearing 
the word? 22. What does hundred fold of spiritual fruit 
mean? 23, What makes this story so like spiritual things? 
24, What skill is shown in making this parable? 25. Of 
what advantage is instruction by parables? 26. How does the 
Sunday-school help to receive the word, and also to under- 
stand it? 27. What does truth require for its development? 
Superintendent's Questions.—1. Behold— 2. What became 
of the seed by the wayside? 3. What became of the seed 
that had no root? 4. What became of the seed that fell 
among thorns? 5. How much fruit did the seed in good 
ground bring forth? 6. Who hath ears to hear— 7, What 
is the seed? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What strange pulpit did Jesus use, and where was the 
audience? 2. And he spake unto them in parables, What 
isa parable? 3. Behold, a sower went forth to— 4. Some 
seeds fell by the—and the—and— 5, Some fell upon—where 
—and forthwith—because— And when the—and because— 
they— 6. And some fell among—and the thorns—and— 7. 
But others fell into—and brought—some—some— 8. What 
is the seed sown? 9. By whom is it sown? 10. And where? 
Who hath ears to hear, let-— 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





A HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 


Dr. Otto Pfleiderer is one of the last survivors of the 
Tiibingen school of criticism in Germany, and is already 
known to English readers by his Paulinism and his 
Hibbert Lectures on The Influence of the Apostle Paul 
on the Development of Christianity. But he has been 
equally busy in the field of religious philosophy since 
1869, when he published two volumes on the nature and 
history of religion, following these up by another on the 
‘historical and philosophical relations of religion to morals 
in 1871, and yet another on the theological importance 
of the philosophy of religion in 1875. The work of 
which the two volumes now under review are a transla- 
tion—Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage— 
first appeared in 1878 in a single volume. Although 
criticised sharply on all sides, it obtained such a success 
as enabled him to bring out a second, greatly enlarged 
edition, in 1883-84, in two volumes. Only the’first of 
these two is represented by-the two English volumes here 
treated. They contain the history of the treatment of 
the subject by other writers as a preliminary to Pflei- 
derer’s own discussion of it. 

To some readers the need of a philosophy of religion 
will not seem very urgent. They entertain a not unrea- 
sonable fear that, in the process of philosophizing about 
a subject so sacred, the essence of the thing will be made 
to evaporate. And there is much cheap philosophizing 
about religion in which this is the result. There are 
those who make the task a very easy one by eliminating 
many of the most important elements, because these will 
not fit into their scheme. But the impulse to philoso- 
phize on all topics is an irresistible one. It'is not a 
choice for us between some philosophy and none, but 
between good and bad. Every great writer on dogmatic 
theology, for instance, philosophizes more or less about it. 
Indeed, dogmatic theology itself is a sort of philosophy 
of religion,—an attempt to bring separate and seemingly 
conflicting facts into the unity of intelligible concep- 
tions; for every effort towards unity in the field of 
thought is an effort toward a philosophy. 

How much the philosophers of modern times have felt 
themselves constrained to include religion within their 
field of vision, these two volumes prove. The demand 
for a philosophy of religion was shown already in the 
middle ages by the efforts of mystics like Master Eckhart 
and the author of the Theologia Germanica to reduce 
religion to a single principle. At the Reformation the 
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last verse of the lesson? 7. Give some fable, and tell how it 
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tendency is continued in two channels,—in the Protestant 
mystics, of whom Jakob Boehme is the greatest; and in 
the philosophers of the Renascence, represented by 
Giordano Bruno. But it is Spinoza who first addresses 
himself tothe problem in a scientific way; and with Spinoza 
and his antithesis in Leibnitz, Pfleiderer begins the proper 
history. As illustrated in these two thinkers, we find 
the antithesis of the pantheistic and the deistic tenden- 
cies running down the later discussion of the problem, 
especially in the last century. The tendency, on the one 
hand, to identify the universe with God, to diminish the 
sense of human responsibility, to represent sin as 4 
necessary and temporary stage in human development, 
and to belittle the incarnation by denying its uniqueness, 
characterizes the disciples of Spinoza, The tendency to 
sunder God from all vital contact with the universe, to 
find in operation a reign of abstract law which excludes 
prayer and providence, and to make the incarnation 
incredible as a union of opposites, is that of the deists. 
To reconcile the positive elements of the two schools in 
a higher theism has been the problem of our own age, 
and it is one in whose solution philosophy still lags 
behind faith, At the same time the work spent upon it 
by the theologians and philosophers has not been wasted. 
Each has supplied something towards the building, which 
will not be lost in the final structure. 

This is but one of the many unsolved problems with 
which the philosophy of religion has to deal. Another 
is the relation of Christianity to other forms of belief,— 
the question raised by the new science of comparative 
réligion. Another is the truth or falsity of the principle 
of evolution, and, if it be true, its relation not only to 
the origin of man, but to the origin and the transforma- 


tions of his religious beliefs. Yet another is the relation | 


of the historical elements of the gospel story to the spirit- 
ual life,—of the death and resurrection of our Lord to 
our pardon and regeneration, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit in its relation to his. On these and similar prob- 
lems the ablest minds of Christendom have been trying 
to cast light, and not in vain. If Professor Pfleiderer’s 
were a more complete and a more impartial book, this 
would appear more fully than he has made it todo. But 
his own standpoint is that of theological liberalism, and 
he is not objective enough to put the development of 
Christian thinking before us in its entirety. Even in his 
account of what other men have to say, he is keeping in 
view his own exposition of the matter, and is making 
points in its favor. It is this habit which has drawn 
upon him some of the sharpest criticisms with which his 
work has been received. But even with this drawback, 
a judicious reader will find a great deal that iginstruc- 
tive and suggestive here, and may get guidance for far- 
ther study. And in some instances, Professor Pfleiderer 
is eminently fair to men who, like Franz von Baader, 
occupy a very different standpoint from his own. 


The characteristic limitation of the book is that it 
really is a history of German and Dutch philosophy of 
religion, with notices of foreign writers who have affected 
the German. All others are omitted. There is not a 
word of such Italians as Vico, Rosmini, Serbati, and 
Mamiani; or of such Frenchmen as Malebranche, Jouff- 
roy, Cousin, Caro, Vacherot, and Janet; while Descartes, 
Rousseau, and Saint Martin are merely mentioned as 
having influenced somebody else. Among English writ- 
ers, he ignores the Cambridge Platonists and their mas- 
te#Peter Sterry, Joseph Glanville, Bernard Mandeville 
and his great antagonist William Law; Berkeley, Cole- 
ridge, Frederick Maurice, and, indeed, everybody of later 
date except Matthew Arnold, Stuart Mill, and Spencer. 
{t is true that a number of names are huddled together 
In the last chapter, and some are classified very briefly. 
And even America—entirely ignored by Dr. Pfleiderer— 
has had, in such thinkers as Edwards, Hopkins, Taylor, 
Brownson, Bledsoe, Tayler Lewis, Rauch, Hickock, Por- 
ter, Harris, Bowne, Brinton, and others,—men whose 
work entitles them to mention in the history of the 
philosophy of religion. 

But most characteristic is his treatment of Germans of 
the school of theology hostile to his own, Hamann gets 
acant justice at his hands. Jacobi and Fries fare no 
better. K. P. Fischer, F. J. Stahl, and Ulrici are passed 
over without a word, although space is found for much 
smaller men and far less fruitful thinkers. But all these 
are orthodox men. Stranger still, Albrecht Ritschl, the 
revolter from the Tiibingen school, and at this moment 
the greatest personal influence in the theology of Ger- 
many, is never named, although his peculiar theories touch 
very closely on the relations of philosophy to religion. 

But, with &1l its defects and omissions, the book is g 
proof that the gospel of Christ presents a challenge to 
the human intellect which all great and earnest thinkers 
have felt bound to accept. And, indeed, it may be said 





that no other book im our language tells the story so 
amply, 





Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s story entitled Jack, pub- 
lished in The Century for June, attracted an attention 
somewhat greater than that bestowed upon an average 
magazine tale, even when it comes from a well-known 
hand. It is written in the concise, incisive style, and 
with the intensity of thought and conviction which the 
author of The Tenth of January displays so clearly but 
80 irregularly in her various stories; and it reminds us 
that narrow limits of space exert a beneficial effect upon 
her work, This magazine sketch is now reissued in a 
thin volume, with the amplified title of Jack the Fisher- 
man, accompanied by new illustrations (inferior to those 
first printed with it in The Century), and very tastefully 
bound ib a novel design. The story is agrim and strong 
tragedy of low life on the Massachusetts shore ; its theme 
is the influence of drunkenness in crushing and almost 
obliterating a moral sense that strives to rise; and its 
lesson of murder and suicide, though far from “ pleasant 
reading,” forcibly reminds the reader that the alcohol 
curse can destroy even to the third and fourth generation, 
and can crush the beginnings of religion in a nature not 
wholly hostile. The faithful loyalty of Jack’s poor wife, 
who rises from the depravity of her early girlhood, is in 
striking contrast with Jack’s repeated falls, and with his 
final combination of pseudo-Christian courage and real 
moral cowardice. The author’s use of the “ Rock of 
Ages” idea, and of the tattooed crucifix, is artistic and 
effective. (8}><6} inches, half cloth, illustrated, pp. iii, 
59. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


The publication of a praiseworthy little series of books 
has been begun by David Nutt in London and G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons in New York. Its general title is Eng- 
lish History by Contemporary Writers, and its plan is to 
furnish, in inexpensive little volumes, well-chosen selec- 
tions from original authorities, illustrating various im- 
portant periods in the history of England. The general 
editor is Professor F. York Powell of Oxford, the Ice- 
landic scholar. The initial issues are Edward III. and 
His Wars, edited by W. J. Ashley, M. A., and The Mis- 
rule of Henry III., edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
By the aid of these neatly printed little pages, illustrated 
from original sources, students may become accustomed 
to go to Froissart, Matthew Paris, Robert Grosseteste, 
the State Papers, etc., and so learn how to study history 
at first hand. The only criticism that seems called for 
is that the selections are too short. (64 inches, cloth, 


illustrated, pp. vi, 196; vi, 156. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. Price of each, 60 cents.) 


The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould is a writer of very irregular 
ability, in a field broad enough to include sermons, bio- 
graphy, hagiology, hymns, tunes, and historical fiction. 
His latest book, Red Spider, is one of his best,—a 
pleasant, wholesome, and original novel, embodying 
much of thelife and scenery, as well as the fast-dying 
superstitions and peculiarities, of English Devon. After 
all, stories that get down to the heart of humanity are 
best worth reading. (64> 4} inches, half cloth, pp, 322. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. . Price, 50 cents.) 


A pleasant book reappears in the new edition of Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott’s A Naturalists Rambles near Home, 
first published three yearsago. Its thirty-seven chapters 


‘will be welcome to the reader “‘ who loveth both man and 


bird and beast.” The old story of “ Eyes and No Eyes” 
finds a new illustration in Dr. Abbott’s keen vision in the 
woods and fields and waters of the Middle States, the deni- 
zens of which find in him a good friend and an impartial 
biographer. (73X65 inches, cloth, pp. ii, 485. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Through the “ Harry Wadsworth Clubs,” “Look-Up 
Legions,” and “ King’s Daughters,” the Rev. Dr. Edward 
E. Hale’s two well-known books, Ten Times One is Ten, 
and In His Name, are doing a widespread work of 
beneficence. The latter of these books, though contain- 
ing no such germinant idea and no such famous motto as 
the former, is the better work of art; and Dr. Hale’s 
many readers will welcome the pretty and inexpensive 
illustrated edition which Roberts Brothers have issued 
for this year’s holidays. The illustrations are by G. P- 
Jacomb-Hood, of the English Royal Academy. 


Under the rather clumsy title of The “ How I was 
Educated” Papers, D. Appleton & Co. have put intoa 
neat, thirty-cent pamphlet eleven familiar essays by col- 
lege presidents and literary men, originally contributed 
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to The Forum magazine, and afterward included in a 
volume called The College and the Church. With com 
siderable irrelevant.garrulity, they give some interest 
ing reminiscences and useful hints which teachers and 
students will find profitable. Might it not be suggested 
that the monotony of the many recent books of this clas 
be relieved by the issue of “symposia” bearing some 
such titles as The Hundred Worst Books; Books that 
have Harmed Me; or How I Failed to Get an Education? 








On an old tombstone which has been serving to bridge 
a brook near the village of Zahlbach, in the neigh- 
borhood of Mentz, an inscription has been ‘recently 
brought to light which proves to be of the time of 
Charlemagne, and the oldest Jewish inscription in Ger- 
many. Rabbi Dr. M. Lehmann found, after cleaning 
the stone, that it contained the date 4566, which, accord- 
ing to the Christian calendar, is A. D. 806. This monu- 
ment has been brought to the Museum of Mentz to be 
examined more closely. Hitherto a tombstone in the 
Jewish cemetery of Worms has been regarded as the 
oldest in Germany. Its date is 4660, or A. D. 900; and 
it must now therefore take the second place in the interest 
of Christian and Jewish scholars. 


A dainty addition to American bookmaking is offered 
this year in G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ Knickerbocker Nug» 
gets,—little 32mos, prettily printed from quaint and clear 
type, and including, with others, Gulliver's Travels 
(Saintsbury’s edition), the Vicar of Wakefield, and two 
volumes of selected Tales from Irving. The typography 
is a credit to the “ Knickerbocker Press,” but the paper 
is too highly glazed, and the process-work illustrations 
are of little value. In the Irving volumes, however, the 
reductions of Darley’s well-known outline pictures for 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle are 
unexpectedly effective. The binding is in the contrasted 
cloths now so popular. A bookseller’s counter, with its 
present array of many goods, colors, and quaint designs, 
reminds us of our grandmothers’ gowns. Of these new 
books in dresses, Margaret Deland’s The Old Garden, 
and Other Verses, is one of the prettiest, while the worst 
style is represented by the books bound in half cloth and 
half rough paper. The owner of a vellum or parchment 
book, or even a pamphlet, is willing to care for its clean- 
liness; but rough drab paper is a “‘dirt-catcher,” and is 
not pretty even in its first few unsoiled days. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ABROAD. 


The November meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association was full of import. Mr. E. P. Thwing gave 
an account of the Sunday-schools which he had visited 
in Spain. He found them in a particularly effective 
condition, and spoke of the great good they were doing 
in laying the foundations of religious training among the 
people. From Rome, Signor Ludovico Conti sent a 
cheering report of the work of his Sunday-school, At 
least eighty children attend regularly, many of whom 
have learned to know and love the Lord Jesus, The 
classes are taught by students from the theological semi- 
nary, and by the teachers in the day-school. Three other 
schools are maintained in the suburbs of the city. In 
Florence, a lady working under the direction of Signor 
Courandi reports that her school, which has been aided 
by the Association, is now an important centre of evan- 
gelistic work. It has started several branch schools, and 
is carrying the gospel to many darkened souls. The 
Sunday-schools of the Free Italian Church together 
contain 89 teachers and 1,711 scholars. 

Pastor Smick, of Opatow, Bohemia, writes: “Two 
years ago, in consequence of encouragement from the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association, I introduced the 
Sunday-school into my pastoral work, and it still con- 
tinues under my superintendence. In the beginning, I 
had only twenty-four scholars, taught from the Bible by 
two gentlemen. Now we have reguiarly sixty children, 
and the adult members of our congregation gladly visit 
us every Sunday afternoon. ...I can say with great joy, 
that the resulta and the blessing of God upov my work 
are great and visible, as well among the teachers as the 
scholars.” Pastor Smick announces his intention of 
opening two new schools in neighboring towns, and asks 
for aid in the procuring of Bohemian Bibles and papers. 

The Rev. James Garvin reports that he has been mak- 
ing a missionary tour through Chili, with some young 
men educated for the work. Meetings are heid in every 
city, and the attendants, from fifty to two hundred, are 
chiefly men. The Sunday-school at Concepcion is in care 
of Mr. Jorquera, and, although small, is growing and 
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doing well. ‘The school in Valparaiso has‘ 
an average attendance of ninéty, with ten 
teachers. The Yoting’’ Ladies” Mission’ 
Band of the (English) Congregational and 
Episcopal churches has been working sue~ 
cessfully for a year in aid of the native 
churches at the new stations. 

Miss Henderson sends a report from 
Itabira, Brazil, of the successful distribu- 
tion of Bibles, tracts, Sunday-school papers, 
and other religiouspublications throughout 
the district. Sunday-schools, and’ even 
churches, have grown up as the result of 
this work, in the prosecution of which the 
Association has rendered valued assistance. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
veguiar edition this week for subscribers is 
112,500 copies, exclusive of copies used either 
as samples or for the filling of three months’ trial 
subscriptivns, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate as $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
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LYMAN ABBOTT ON MATTHEW : 


An Illustrated Commentary on Matthew for Chris- 
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CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


STORY OF THE CHRIST-CHiB.| 


By W. F. SHERWEN. 
Price, 5c, each. 
We publish fourteen kinds of Christmas Exercises. 
Catalogues free. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & co., 
55 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass.” 
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postage stage.” Better anes as eB A ag for very choice selection, no 
” BE a cen r DF posi e and r @ 
centen ow tn pasteboard 


oretentors, and heavy en TES. 
EST PRICES IN THE UNITED STA‘ RATES ox. \eilindeae 
PAPER BY THE POUND. Ino) anduamonnecurert tf he Bemowse MAT Lams Peper Casbetier 


or more cles ant paper can be made). 


Liing direct from mills - oe arr on are able always to give 
lowest poss foie ro Pon ge sheets of 


paper and envelopes, with prices and number of ey toa pound, 


sent. on recei and § ves! prices to those taking orders for these papers with our ecard packets. 
POT-P comm He (ROSE tea ES). A Rien rem of Rose-Leaf Petals combined with the choicest 
Oriental pert badd wh 


ll remain eo for - pay size 334 by 434, post- 
paid, 50 cents. In fine Japanese jars, securely packed and filled, price from @ $1.00 to $5.00. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


THE NEW CANDIDATE FOR POPULAR FAVOR. 





Fifteen large volumes, full of solid facts. 
‘aoygo oTqou B sig BrpedojoAD afqou'y 





A Grctbpedia of sgh pe a ‘Hitherto Unknown: Price. 
Ever since the first public announcement of the completion of this noble work the inquiries in rd 


to 
it have been so numerous as to wag +4 | apg in the minds of the publishers that they have supplied a popu- 
lap want in producing a Cycloped: 


“Comprehensive, Concise, Late, and Cheap, 


And written in a dingathlie promt 


Although sold may oy subscription. ype where we have no agents can order by mail. Our circulars make all plain, 
OF BUSINESS should send for our unequaled cash premium, three months’ offer. 


DoDD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
Wide Awake aang 


1888 Holiday Wide Awake 


surpasses all previous achievements. 
begins the year with the richest holiday number wo 1 > fall of 4 ty ae 
ever made, and follows up the months with ory sarge. an Of MCR. 


such riches to come as never were dreamed of.| pages; sent on receipt of 20 cents. 
If you want particulars write for a primer pros- 





ARTISTS 
pectus; sent free. If you want the holiday | Howard Pyle W L Taylor 
number, the news-stands will have it November | George Wharton Edwards Heywood Hardy 
19th (20 cents), or write for that. Edmund H Garrett F H Lungren 
There are serial stories half-a-year long. en i fmetion Warwick Brookes 
. umphrey and others 
There are series of papers each complete in WRITERS 


itself but connected enough to make you look | pamund Clarence Stedman, @ lofty poem. 
for the next one.. Some of the stories are noth- | Andrew Lang, @ humorous ballad. 

ing but stories; some are social or scholarly | H. Rider Haggard, a book in itself. 

helps; or helps to do things; helps to get on in yor ape oma . Sige i 

the world. ‘The separate papers cover, one 1S erccernd segomar chabert 

would think, about all the needs of the year. Sop: Speman o pepetionl Mery tn entdak Ud, 


m Mary E. Wilkins, a delicious extravaganza, 
But these are comments on that primer you are | pmma Sherwood Chester, a tale of magic. 
going to send for. 


Louise Imogen Guiney, the bringing-up of puppies. 

Send for the Premium List while you’reabout | A. H. Leonowens, a tale of Asiatic experience. 
it ; 32 pages of pictures of things to be paid for nee old yee: and une 

, 1 Ph ‘ Lp erbrow, famous pictures of child-life. 
"og bereereiaet mien is Uiat every’ Olive Risley Seward, experiences with animals. 
. harlotte M. V: Christmas Tree & 

We publish also four other magasitics: Baby-| “vaetnmat * ons 
land, 50 cents a year; Our Little Men and 
Women, $1; Pansy, $1; Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Journal, $1. Sample copies of all will | contains the Premium List. $2.40 a 
be sent for 15 cents; or any one for 5 cents. year, 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Bosron | D LOTHROP COMPANY Boston 


UM eeeeee (TH HOUSE BUILT FREE samsser 


grand, new bos “"Beausifa areas eee 
ularsand picture of house‘a¢ 
December, for 15 eta, Address Box 3,470, New York. Co-Operative Building Pian Ase’ 














This number begins the volume, and 


OUR 


NEW CANDY BOX. 
A solid box madeof heavy 
card-board Ray elegant 
designs seven 
colors on the four sides 


ate pot & each & mail, 12 cts, 
= | one y samples t by 
We have 


“ OBELISK 


FOLDING en nad 8 on with entirely new de- 
signs. Three sizes—o eo anertes, one half, and one 





a. ae, 3, W225 and $3.23 a 100, Sty expres me 
not prepa ma ti 
per 100. "8 Sample oF three sizes, pale “7 fall ihe] 


Sample boxes, 25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS STORY 


A New Service of Scriptu pip tegg yee Readings, 
Recitation pad Song. id. Sam- 
ple free. re to sen for urs Als) % for of our Christ- 
mas Bulletin of Holiday Books, etc. GOODENOUGH 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St treet, New York. 

- Our tal ~ Sand heol reward 
cae ete., mailed free. _ 

HE CHAUTAUQUAN says of the New Edition of 

. Nuttali's Standard Dictionary :”’.“ It isa work that 
has been deservedly pular, and its new features 
supply what was hitherto lacking to make it a dic 
tionary adequa'e to all ordinary needs. 


ome HANDIEST LEXICON PUBLISHED === 
_, 832,Pages, Cloth, $1 50 


Bi 100,000 References 








STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Cloth, $1.50, Large 8vo. 


|}. New , All the 
Newest Wants, Eigmalogs 


Phonetic System of oe 
- » Definitio: 
cal Terms, Illustrations. 





Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Ran conay Kame 
Sexipeeen, Proper names, ‘overbs, 
Maxims. (Specimen page free. 
*,* Of ail ‘Booksellers, of mailed free on receipt of price by 
the publishers 


FREDERICK WARNE & G0., 20 Lafayette-Placals¥ 


WHY? 


Do you love fruit-growing? Do you love 
flowers? Haveyoualittlegarden? Have 
you a large farm? Are you interested in 
atime an. in the dairy? Do you keep 
baary ecg Hs Do you love your family 

ire to provide them with pure read- 

ing Neetert 0 you wish to keep your sons 
and daughters on the farm, and to make 
them happy and contented? "Do youlivein 
the East, West, North,or South? You 
should read the RoRAL New-YorKER. It 
is the leading farm weekly of America, and 
costs more to publish than any other, Speci- 
mens free. Address the Rurat NEw- 





‘| YorKER, 34 Park Row, New York. 





Send 10 cents ey our Art Catalogue describing the 
set of pictures call 


Christ in Art 


and a list of 10,000 photographs of works of art and 
foreign views published by us. Pretty, irexpensive 
framed pictures, collections of photographs, and 
panels for the holidays, 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


_338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery 


36 BROMFIELD 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send a two-cent s P 
for a sample copy of 
most beautiful aaeneine 
for children ever pub- 
lished and Premium List, 



















_ LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 


04 Beautitul COLORED Pictures a Year. 


Any teacher of an infant class 
Printed in sending us theix name,and number 


co in clas<, can have this paper for one 
Sunday for their scholars 
Se eaeee | PERRET) 
appl ~ Address, 


LE F FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N. ¥._ 
Poue New Novels for 15 Cents. 








14 NEW. NOVELS. 


All complete in the DECEMBER NUMBER of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Onl Of all newsdealers, or 
THE Oe RN ATIONAL, NI NEWS CO., New York, 


School Book 
NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH ST 
Mar 
OOL LIBRARIA ys 
P. F. Van Everen, 16 Wweeeae St. 


SCHOOL NEW.OR WORN 
First store below iket Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
for free les of bis lib 














make you an offer, 
NEW YORK 
BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! ~ 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK ae TORE, 
DB. BR. NIVER PUR. CO., Albany: N. ¥. 
UNDAY SCM 








B 0 BOOKS list, giving condition and date 
Nos. 66 and 68 Duane St, 
oo ie sam k- 
Deo you use age ple eae 
BSte Swill s] EWARD CARDS ferent o: 
samp 
Laem and perforated. Also the 


, of copyright, and we will 
(ALR EW A ee ee ee 
send you a 
vers that can be adjusted so that it ¥iteanybook. 














y ‘ 


November 19, 1887.] 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Ww 
No. 9. 
$2.00 per 

aint Heave oly Ba Babe. A new and beauti- 
ge lL, pages. 91.00 par 00: 100; by jaya 


A New Servi for tl the Pri Class, 
entitled * Unspeakable G1 Si won ae 


Bee. Sy mat A 


Vie Christmas Branch. Words only. 
By W. H. Vogler. 4 pages. $2.00 pér 100; by mail, $2. 


Samples of the four mailed postpaid for 20 cents. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1888, 


Our Primary Class as neti By —, 
Jatimer. Foar new and beautifu 
8, 6X74 inches, Price, $5. $5.00 per 100, SEE pe 


eaten 


ae oak new pieces. Eee teen one than ever, ~o 
100. By 2. 


Texts and | Bible Gems. 32 

elegant Gover! “Gas $2.00 per 100; $2.20 oun 
A full and complete supp! ipply of everytht needed 4 

the Sunday-echool line po vann. oan. ythin 

you see advertised in The Sunday: School pron in the 

way of Christmas music, ete., can be had here ut pee 

lishers’ lowest rates. Prompt and careful atten 

to all orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
_116 Nassau Street, New York City, 


18° ADORATION 


es Knew XMAS SERVICE 
er Mo TEBurr oughs- 
X faring Linas ds 4 Recit afians-efe 


A Sampo of 9 Fon ep aks of Angels. 
Sones of Grace: LV Songs of Glary 
One of Mrs Burroughs best efforts 
The Musie is admirable: 
"Paice >? PER Corv*A00 PERlod By mai?450, 
HOODS CAROLSN'S 
/s also ready, if surpasses 


anything we have seen his year. 
j Seine price as atore. 2 


y : 
‘SOHN: HOOD: SARREET 


1887 CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 1887 


NEW BIBLE SERVICE ENTITLED, THE 


DAWN OF PEACE. 


Price, by mall, prepaid, 5 cents each. 
_ By express, not prepaid, 64 per 100, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
_ 90 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


2 
HSB TUNES 


‘ new Hymnal. Endorsed by wee havecsen Send 
forsamplecopy. Music and Wore 


Rees cee eae as 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC eee GU BuATATA, 


t Grandpa’s, 


sae ee og Fosse, A les Reve 8t., ic Steen 


W tices SONGS for San 




















Wordsand music, costs but $5.00 
Late entang ak wae tora 7 tae oe pert copies 
each number. F. J. REVELL, Publisher, ¢ coats gi 











SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


Centan Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. €o.. Boston, Mass. 


400,000 eesti 


in ae wor 
a ee me 
nal ana Practical House 3 San. 
ple copies/ree. CURTIS PUB tor 





r. Sam- 
ifadeiphia, Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL-& CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
NBRAVED CARDS BY MAIL 


Our g Department offers u tall 
facilities for ‘Weadtung and Visiting Cards. in 
Plate Cards, $1.00. Send 


gra fo 
>ample Sheet. . 


Wen: PAPERS BY MAIL 











We sell all grades “S Writi pepers! by 
nd. It ta the chen, y tobe = 


t 
ly double tha ane area x than by b ine Fou ge 
iguanas Si Te alas cal 


ADING STATIONERS, ‘Phitnacioure: 


PAPER BY MAIL. 
() ut of |cssssuee 
150 ee 
- 7 by the pound 
ape l ' vonshire St., Boston. 
Mail rates 16 ¢ per B. cin us {Bosnox Lawes, 
BUSHNELL 'S PORTABLE. LETTER COPYING a 
ae agen nts wan € 
a7 Sooke Fourth clrouigr. A. B Philadelphia, aaeeal 
WEDDING |; ai RCs 
(NVITATIONS!S WA a) sce), 


from 15 cents upwards. 
a SB Copying ina. It mak 
SAM 1 WARD CO, ¢ 











SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Book a 
rfect copies with erate? | ink. tow 8a $l by 








$100,000 PICTURE FOR ONLY $I. 
—| Munkacsy’s Great Painting -—— | 


“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,’ 


The original of which has been sold to Mr John Wanamaker of Philadelphia for 


OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


UW. 


“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE” is pronounced by all to be THE STRONGEST and MOST NOTABLE PICTURE ever 
brought to America, being A MASTERPIECE, WONDERFUL AS A WORK OF ART, BEYOND 
THE POWER OF LANGUAGE TO DESCRIBE, WORTH A THOUSAND SERMONS 
as a Moral Lesson, and which will become one of the most popular 
PICTORIAL ORNAMENTS of AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS, 


The original pi icture was painted five years ago by the great Hungarian artist, MUNKACSY, as the supreme effort 
of his life an F, dealing with a sacred subject, and is one of the most remarkable and greatest pictures ever painted. . 

Dense crowds, numbering in the aggregate millions of people, have thronged to see it both, in Kurope and this 
country, Itis ond all doubt the most wonderful = nd impressive painting on a sacred subject ever produced in the 
world, a statement that is sufficiently attested by the fact of its recent sale tor over $100,000. 


= operate this great painting has prompted us to give everyone an opportunity of placing a copy 


in th 
*TBy the aid of comd of the is Dé codotny wo have cncscoded in poodasing o platuse which fe peqnouneed by a. 
every respect. 


who have seen it to be a ieee poops Lame hey 
Not a Plain Engraving, But Exactly Like the Original 
IN ITS 20 BEAUTIFUL COLORS. | 


art, on fully worthy of the great epiginal of which it isan exact copy. The skill and eines vie 
which it has been éxecuted is wonderful, and ali the color values of 1 's masterpicce have been admirably preserved, 
hig intent and exalted subject have lost nothing in the Raed 1m ade The picture is of sufficient size to allow ample scope 
for the Ssviey of the salient features of face and form, whil varied expressions of hate, fear, curiosity, compassion and reverence ani- 
the eountenances of those assembled are shown with a starcling fidlity that deseri; 
unkacsy, while preserving a poragehiy reverential tone, gers | Christ and those about him in astyle of unflinching realism such as 
world hae not been accustomed tosee hs [cay em oiey a religious cast, and this realiem has been maintained in our reproduction; as the origi 


fe nee omy aoe oe sense, so is this reproduction, not @ jot or tittle of the having been toned 
wR OF & 


" “DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTING. é' 














' It is in itself a work, of high 


‘The seene regpreagy te nde Bog ting is the “‘Jodgment Hall’’ in the Palace of PPats, an the Rene" Waty te Cee seanieg” machi! 
background, through the arches of building, dawn is seen breaking over the edifices of Jerusalem. 
The mob has brought in Christ for ju i 2otenen’, oe and upon his Benia, which represents for Jadea the imperial throne, Pilate sat, clad tn a white His form 
wR Robt SS cee eee neta BL Bes ans etcs Cr ebent ade gar nite Veena aoe of aan 
Christ and nd donmbndiie nis oP. Tne proud sua. furious bigot ts ai od with ex excitement. Toere isa majesty a ae wer in 


his pose. the po 
ure and something of dignity in the ‘» with w draws ry age, tion to the execratious of the mol whe aie eryl: 
out, “Cr Hum!" )y as oe ve of the art: na! will whieh 1 jevernor ia ¢ pean ip Fosyec reeuect aries eo ae: tet Bou of ust ne Gt let sents man = wo wit 
jate oom 
i BA ak 


treafon uty a tion of the Jewish Jaw which 
to the clamor. whilé his Soneiones, sided his wifss mesengny just yA warning him not to oa man, is protesting in Saucer 
6 is fixed ° his right hand is 


bent in an attitude of deep theught 


LT and his gaze the opp zy Fe: siete band, s while 

clut sleeve bis toga. He seems perplexed, aunoyed and reluctant, yo ly littie rell+ hing the task be ‘ore him 

t ading figures inthe picture area prou ‘harisee, who site in self-satisfied <i cas awaiting the eeciontle soomieee aout n tpudeat ante 
behind ¢ ¢, bent forward and | seornfutty at the Lat ig SB @ ra ‘Manly straggler f the street, who, with the veheme norant hate 
taspires, ts joining in that eruel of “Crucify Him!” as he arecches “is ese yE sree ‘ms aloft, another, teh who has raised bimeeif ‘above. the shoulders of the 
be 9 , at the Savior, as he Lo mite to the flood ad denunciation; s 


Mag @xterded, poluts insult 8c ibe pared ge 
ne ae bench be-ide a ae proceedings, wit b a scowl of Pat id keeps 
fea ing one z with Bia épear hanc le, a sp) endid type 0 phy ral manhood, shaved > Telanes 2. ar sorwitt, ; old inen who fiz 
fees togerh oe coyenenin this wonter worker come to $ Mn! Jeanin osward pan with cur some 0 em a deba'ing wii 
ves if on i-oner ¢an really be the nag A and f3 Lh er, with pitying” teok, 0 is Poiding up her c d to see.t he wan who-e bie sing has fore 
Vhood and whose tender speech haa perbe @ time comforted her own ternal heart. ‘bis woman wort 1 
wunere of Jore- -%.6Mm, WLO Weptas the Redeemer was led on, ti 





v 
sormeeente the 








© cross. In the outer corte of Pilate’s Palace the nging mult is dimly seen, 
presenting an Snore wriate be! eee and giving a anltanle © intense interest felt in Pilate’s stolen. 

The ceutral re and the most impressive cf all is Christ SRiingel who Sas & clad in white, with flowing hair and bound wrists, reedy to hear his doom. 
He is not the atten Chris‘ as seen in European picture galleries and ¢ old mat rs gave the be 0 tothe M vr pe AE t» pois him as 
other men, their example in this respect being generally followed uy Ff ag 8 ee 7 ors; but bere, in Mun! aay I ete: bo stapde the simp!e majesty of 
bis own persoality, without sign or symbol save his individual greatness. ‘ace is not even of the usual type: itis the Semitic face “mie sed with the 
Teatante, 2 pale, paijent, suff-rinz face, serenely sorrowful for theses who are chee it to Chiat etrate this matchless wrong and for all siuners for whose tniqotties his 

righteouso1l is to be made an <ffering, A heavenly sbmission is on bis face. Christ a gecepte the situation, notwithstanding its horrors and is calm and 
uuswerving as thoes horrors are closing aroun? him, not to relax their terrible grasp until b tng My = ae soul unto co, 


iz meeeinn Se eee the sins s many, and 
ing intercession for the transgressors.” even to the extent of pleading for forgiveness 4 these v f exhaustion 
expresso¢ in the eve. which it somewhat sunken. and in the ree cheek. e Savior’s humanity is cnet ee wank from th rough freatn Setar nent ttl experienced 
during the past areadtat —— The agony in the garden whieh he had endured followad by the lone night of 1 foe My to saen tbe 
maliné of his ene bP wg paces Bip A] the pes of the Ps eel have told patofullv npon his person end aspect. while his so th sorrow a8 

realizes that Bie aiveis and fea. Judas has sold him and Peter denied him with naths andcures Heisaware ates thar tne ina Ae Pilate 
will yield. and give sentence that ic etry ~ as Sus Jews demand, and thac a vile murderer aball be released menos of bar ni He knows, too, that ac arto the 
usage Pilate will order his poor. ore he surrenders him for ex°cation, until his 1 ed back is unable - bear his ro L.. at the 
moat 4 fai sufferings and death thi d bis son) go forth from his bas bade while thee da a ural 
darkness enchrouds the entire ar All this he sees there before him; he knows that ‘within three hours these horrors at thete ‘ull, ant Mie wilt be 
j= me im more y upon the terrible cross; also that ¢ ere the sun of that day sets his ifeless and a mangled besa will be sealed up in 2 stranger’s 


returns to the face and f Christ, and is held the?e Ml. Hover petens Ss ony 
ating 3 be COR te of at pon tee hgh By ‘agers Dees seen. . The By been that of Jesus, the ry ody theta ort avhatty. but here 
pares is of Christ piece ner thee fare alone, but the face and form combined—a are whole. bearing the unmistakable impress of mee. figure 
incarna'ion of repose. Nota muscle is ae, not a Ay hay" There is the grace of a king at ease, and yet ~* repose L} me a ap — 
power. Theeye vi Lg ty force does not rest ea who Hands as unmoved in the Pd dge and the 2 a oody ast 
mountains stand in the enfolding iightof a surAmern einadiens Nad charm in this man of divinity all outie ete which makes even the 
its instinct with the supremacy ef the hidden 
it is the greatest and most impressive religious p ‘patie ever painted and people of all denominations should beer. a sory of it. 
WHAT THE CLERGY SAY ABOUT IT: “The face of Christ ta a steshe of of genius.” — 2.5 
“Tt is weeterte = s bat A | and ts DD. @ thousand sermons, as 3 8, Chadwick. B.D. Pilate’ is beyond the ea ys lengueaees ‘desarise. 
“ / | bef Pilate,’ creat ai R 
D, pi" i# one of the finest works of modern Rex William R. Huntington, te pocsae, Intaebe x » *Christ, nee Featee Sree’ porte L imnsenion. 
Stel ak dee in size, on heavy ig pow and is suitable to adorn the walls of the wealthiest in the land. It is a beau- 
so cel icek's 


pa rer siren Set ttdtns piceeds ter tehil peatpeth be postoffice in the United States for $1, or four copies for $3. 
Seot securely packed sedied patent mailing tubes, and guaranteed dood © saab Fou ix quod enden aml to give pestecd antiadcetion, ep mianeh Gl ts Gut 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
in every town and city to sell this vie. 


We have sent a copy of “‘Christ Before Pilate” to the publisher WE W ANT AGENTS poree ye 3 very Merl A thie 
is something that eveny, Sales 








once shown. 
“an agent’s terms 





STATIONERY = ee | Fase pres bought sf us Send 169. ior our sample book of elegant corres: 


of this paper, with instructions not to insert the advertisement if he 
ean coin money wi 
lication. 
Regepaites, 


Proves “yi sf ab Bequssi of 
per, engraving, cards, etc. § inducements ¥* clubs 
our agent. ‘ERICAN L CO., Meriden, Ct, 








“Tts tone is punk & Wagnalls, 
2 | 300 Zesey seizes or es 


does not consider the picture fully worth the price asked, or if he eon- 
sent free on app 
Helps i Aik Btu ts & UO. 


siders that it does not come up to our advertisement of the picture. 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. 2: eee 


ean I dot cegiral thoughts golden text i text luatraionn 


Teton toro yess’ 3.2 daeerow, Minnenpolia,aitens 


ee ee TRIAL = TRIP. “ The Met yee 2 called by D. L. 
WILLARD’S BOOK, Moody, John B. Gough, and others, “ the best 
me OW TO WIN.” pet in the coubery, = will will Gs Cornhill, Bosto 3 months for 2 


pear oraccae | Pocket Leone pacts Fat 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES eiadeeines, weekly 
at the following rates, which incl 
ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The adi price 
= any number of copies less than five. 
ber, half price ($1.00). 
“TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo! 
po a Wayear, To new subscribers, 


CLUB RATES. 

‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
fora number of copies, they can have the paper at 
following low rates: 

fee, TS leper GOFIES 0s one r, oy tg for _ 

‘ cen lor new, 
total nueaber of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old pee bape and halt pr ice’ (63 cents new. 
total numbe: “4 of both old’and new er to be not 

.00 each for 


Jess than 
TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, 
50 cen rnew, The 
er to be not 


old subscribers, and ait bye ¢ 
jh yan of both old and Kew 
t t; 

If a school ese had a club at one of the higher rates, 
oe wishes, u arenes to form a larger one at a 
er rate, ‘it ls: of course free to do.80 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS: By an an equi uitable plan, the 

wh rm large clubs, 
ire the boned of tbe very lowest elub rate. It 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twe the club rate to such pod 
shall be $1.00 each for ibers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 








copy 
a new 


cal Stu- 
price (50 



















n that every mu 
but that the mt number of copies ordered m 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
asked to join the club, in or- 


A household 
ee to new 
w additional su’ y or 
of ‘the household will taker Yat the half _— 
FREE C TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any perso 
forming a club of el! grade (whether it is made pond 
entirely of old su d new 
or entirely of new su’ 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in 
of any club for less than ten copies formed 
School ”-plan (given abov 2} When y' 
clubs are formed, the Bk peed shall be entitl 
additional co ry twenty 9 sbecribed for. 
HOW CLUB APERS 1 ARE & MAILED, The 
a club will be sen’ < ner ow vidual 
= members, or 
xT ays the reference. 
elub should all go to one 
y ato of the 
mail ma’ m one 
same & “school Ke get theirs Reta another, the papers will 
sen 
Different sch chooks at -_ aoe d. the pirming of ofa 
club, hat each schoo ta Tree 


whateVer price the Seaeer al taken ities it 
and the name of the school sho’ be men 
the ord 

at any 


er. 
additional subscriptions oats time 
itional subscriptions to expire a ae same time 
with x, = 5 as 0} Ee ordered, each subscriber 
ing he'is to receive the 





eral ng to have the direction a ‘paper 
meen ont be careful to name ey My e post- 
hich they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it oth aes pm poe — All addresses should include 
Ifa relub aaron & is renewed by some other 
son than the one who t the previous subscription, 
paw Sy rson will oblige, t the pad sher by stating that 
the vy he oe the place of the one 


last 
THE HALECRATE PLAN has been \ ahopoed because 
er belief that no 





. Anew su 
one 
Bot be neat te atay’ eeuorioet be 


1 be ai discontinued A. ope 
Ly eubeor iy on. Renewals 
le ear 


Rnough cx rehes of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of ¢ school to 
sent free, upon application. 


Sepirenon of 
therefore 







to en- 
eit, will be 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Sooughicn, 27 Patern 


London, E. C., will receive or half- fyeariy su sub- 


scriptions for The enne e to 
be sent, wy Ay oats Gre ie oub- 
-, ¢ following rates :— » 
ant 4 co) s. each, 
“ 5to9 R 83.6da. “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6da. “ 


‘To secure the above rates for five or more cop! 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be hbo 
sent ged pone ph hag p= dee ual fee) rae 
one ever may 
subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 ‘Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P.O. Box 1550 
GRIN 








YOuR awry 
pone, Mcal. 


rnin a 


‘$5 HAND MILL i 


100. per cow 


BARK REED Wo Te Gres eMIELLS and aed 
_pateaanr c't'n. N BROS BROS E Easton, Pa. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS | f 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus, catal 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 











Bulbs and Piants. Our nev new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and | - 

8 cone in eee wreetd. Twenty-five 
cen 


JOHN LEWIS CH Queens. New York. 











Leather. IsEconomical, Insist upon having it. 


THE STRONGEST eae IN THE, WORLD 





Sie a ala war 


M 
the 


elight they are now when I use 
Pyle’s Pearline. 


And Bathing is made a luxury we 
using one teaspoonful of it. 


mere imitations. ~ 


THANKSGIVING 


Work is done, and now I am ready to eaey 
the day, and think: over what J have to be f 
thankful for. Yes, I,am, certainly thankful for 
PYLE’S PEARLINE, for I never could have 
finished my work so quickly without it, it saves 
so much time and strength. 
then it is so convenient. I.can always 
use it when I need it—in either Hard 
or Soft, Hot. or Cold, Water. 

My Week’s Washing was never so 
easily and thoroughly done, and my 
linen so beautifully white, until I used 
Pyle’s Pearline. 


My Floors and Doors have never} 
been cleaned with so little trouble 
and waste of strength as. they have 
been every week since I ‘have used 
Pyle’s Pearline. 


And 


China and Glass were never 









JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE 


PEARLINE 


Beware of them. 


It is harthless. 


| Is the Best Tu1nc Known for WASHING and BLEACHING, 
in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold; Water. 
al Dabor Time, and Soap amazingly,a and gives universal satisfaction. 


It Saves 


If used as directed, will produce a greater saving of “me and labor 
rsfor}in Washing and House-cleaning, with better results, than any- 
thing yet invented. Wash your Dishes, Glassware, Windows, 
Curtains, Jewelry, Silver, in fact, everything, with it, and note 
its superiority over soap. 

Try it in the bath, All other Powders in the market are 
It will: pay you to secure 


the genuine by asking your grocer for the package that bears 
the name of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th 8t., N.Y. 


CROSBY’S 





A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate @ Magnesia, 
An Pes» that has been tested 
those who use it recommend it. ae ite vourself. 


Tor trial can, 





.QCOA: 


Getky 





The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family 

Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
ont OoiGven. one our dealer or send {Q stamps 
WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 





y years. And 





ness, 


m Excellent Medicine—TARRANT’S Effer- 
vescent Seltzer A most 
reliable remedy for Sic’ 
Liver Com arm he 9 Conn 
mended by physicians & sold by Gragg {et 


~~ is Ang: safest and 





Onev'ry fed 


“a WOOD'S ” 


GENUINE SELECTED 


SPICES. 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 





mast pation, Bilious- 
oy Recom- 
its everywhere. 





OTHERS, don’t delay the use of Ridge’s Food 


in vitality. 
for pamp ieton rearing children to WOO 
& CO., Palmer, Mass. 


if your little one is puny or lackin 
Observe oe directions, and se 
LRICH 


BA BRER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. 
less than one cent a cup. 














FREE? 


of cage birds. Sold by druggists. 
Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Fowder for 
best made. 





vesicpravwarr. + SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE: NOTICE, 

@¢ afer tnt PR We or rps Ce 
* et 

BIRD MANNA will RESTORE the SONG pe cnakuay Sao wag Alien, 

1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Horses, Frees Cattle, and Poultry. The 


“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 


JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you. may 
avail yourself of the first. opportunity to visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom. 'We,want the criticisms of all lovers of 
art on this latest. production. 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
can do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET, 

Those who need a carpet to harmonize with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA, 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors 
and patterns the work of an artist. 

One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding 
the mitres at the corners and adding to its beauty 
and durability. 

Can farnish them to suit rooms of any size. 

In addition to the above, we are prepared to 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
latest styles and colorings. 

In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity to 
secure such great bargains. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, B11, & 813 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 


SILKS. AND. VELVETS: 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


offer during November, as specialties, a 
choice line of Black Faille Francaise, 
Black Peau de Soie, in Plain, Barree, 
and other Weaves, Colored Faille Fran- 
caise, in Day and Evening Shades, at 
$1.25 and $1.50, and several hundred 
pieces of Rich Velvet and Plush Novel- 
ties, at 90 cents, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.00, about one-third their 
actual value. ©’ 

‘Mail orders receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 











This Label Is-on the Rest Rihhan Made, 
GAT'S -EYE 
CARE-PIN S. 


is so pou ee 
of or glisten dgesy a cat’s eye in th 








FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn 8t., Phila, Pa. 








SEDGWI STEEL WIRE FENCE 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences 
Perfect Automatic Gate. 
ron Fences, Iron and wire Summer H 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
er and Plier. 


SEDOWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 
EPWAKD SUTTO. han rae % 
300 Market Street, Pai A, 





ed Lotta Bustle. 


Forsty anad See ddurability has ual. 
os oF Gives the Tatest Parisian 
a - 


fashion. Warranted 
ways regain = shape af- 
ter pressure, no in 
what tion the wearer 
or recline. Avoid 
imitations. 


ea 


FOR SALE by all the LEADING DE DRY Goods monaitt 





cot, i | Gates 


CORDED CC 


are sold atall Leading Retail 


OOD SENSE” 


CORSET wars 





Cheapest and Neatest 
Lawa 


Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 





Perfect Necktie Holder. 


ori 


; of 4 hold- 














END 6 CENTS for sam; 
annem 2 ae ahiens 


the famous 
ts ie Rules for self. 
tape measure ontees every 


mnteed oF money refunded. FP! 
Pants Co., 18 Summer St, Boston, 








4 N, 8th St. anid with 


& Co. Cearloak. 


ste diak, ink pan tale TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
the finest- sto ear 


ve in 
by all ohn 8t., N. 


seen 


seg tod oping. be 


Sark. 'f have s t paid. Th in Ear Drops, choice, 
on ei FD e@ same in Kar 
7 pen ge ay {lustrated cat Mineral 


mited stock only, and offer you one for 


2 het Noveltics. ates saci =4 Trade 
a. H. TAMMEN, 925 16th St., Denver, Col. 


(eee be SHIRT ate 


DEN SHIRT chert edt 
phia, P. 








THE D. 
147—149 North 8th St., Philadel 





STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and cheapest. Warranted 200 
Seld by all Leading Dry Goods and Retos Sobers. 


WORTH DOING. 


Write the HartmanSteel Co., Limited, Beaver Fall: 
Pa.,for illustrated circulars of the HartmanPaten 
Wite Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence 








UTTONHOLES.—Our Family ButionholeA tach 
ph oy oes on Ordinary sewing machine, Kasilv 
akes per'ect and dural. lebut‘onholes quick. 








“Giese. ithe ieece bre rticulars 4 samples 
ttm aoe, BRASS GOODS 
LOW’S ART TILES 





Seok he Smith&Egge .. 16 E. i4th St. N.Y. 
W00 Geers TILES, GRATES 
WEST PRICES, 
CHAS. Tt PAGE, Chicago, lil. 
W. H. Sannacunt 2 neh ia Secnenaane Phila 
aeaiemenniimeatnieade Mention es Blaees 





~~ Oo 


hill 


ip 


che 
ilv 
ch. 


“FP 8) "ee \xs 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


KACHERS'’ GENCY. 16 Astor 
U* need New York City. >. ERR Secretary. 


BAKdenet, Syracuse acu, 8. may, bo dep anal 


Rea, J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
M ‘Young maT RE ey Sagmase Be, — iphia, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING Music| * 


will get valuable information free in the new 1 
trated Oalendat. Address B. TOURJEER, eee 


COLEMAN nae vowel mi 


Encuwest 4 and ‘ibe: cr a ane “ie 


ness prove ae 
President. 


or dit citaiogue, ete “anatng 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


ne at th whe, ee bes' Liapaléa! 
pen os 2 alicia ue 
a ear Nias Bt E, Principal, Teens, Me 
MT, BEACON Raanaaay 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Select Home School, 


J. FRED SMITH, A. M, 
Principal 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


re,ndd 
HE RKY, DH. WORDEN 
1334 toa pad Street, hiladeiphia, 


‘“STAMMERINGC,”’ 


And all Defects be + aed Permanently 



































HH. 6, Wi , M.D., pon “a "Prof. Materia Medica, 
Thera Hirer and Clinic a} Brot of Disea-es of Ner- 
py LS som, Bhiversity 0 Ls. 4 ~ an inquirer 
as hnston’s 


ent ore cases dr aan ng ed bro Sev eres years, and 
now that he d Verv remarkabl- and perma- 
fient results.” oa fall information, address 
JOHNS STON, 
Institute—1lth ons ae Garden Sts. Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING 


Entirely Corrected by Mis dy J. E. Thorpe, 
ewion Contre 

“Tam acqtiainved with Mrs. 5 Thorpe’s method and 

its results, and I give my full endoreement.”—ALVAn 

Hovey, p. esident of Newton Thevlogical Insti- 
tution, Newton Centre, Mass, 


PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST & PENMAN. 


‘oted for  adeone of rhe Pan 




















warms tog 


UVIBON BLAKEMAN & & 00. agen 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout we WORLD 
GOLD MEDALPARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 























Peneils with your own name and address 
poled on Gem le old Letters for 25 cents. Twelve 

40 cents. Six 25-cent orders for $1.00. Address 
OnE, NOVELTY CO., Meriden, Ct. 








awe 
- Shinsebeaip 
< Restorep 


by the « 
UB te ball 


-Soap = 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND a OF 
whee of birth humor, for allaying iecbing. 
tation, and inflammation, for checkin the 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, ICURA 
EDICATED TOILET BOE is absolutely sauna 
It keeps the n, the oil pou and tubes 
active, ‘and thus furn! shes an out oe or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to.rashes, fevers, etc. reason of 
itaandocntia propertios it neviralioes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and w 
‘or peenrving, freshening, yer “beautityin gt 
| oe ‘or imparting a velvety softness and shell-1 
arency to the complexion and hands, no 
wate of recent science can possibly equal the 1 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
4@~ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 
3@ Skin and Scalp preserved and pbeatti- 
fied by CUrIcCURA MEDICATED SoaP. 


AP 
cof TR ius 

















oBbB’s eg ig igi @ £,7 THE 
Complexion hee ‘ands Chapping. 
SOAP, | AiR Uae Sian 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its méerits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
es indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


BT WILEBERGER, Prop. 288 N. 24'8t, Phila, Pac 
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Capital, 


Colle Tents, “Fram ° Tee ee 


| LOS ie yeen ml SF LANE a on 
Sa hn a a 


500,000. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


y O Z MORTGAGES Reverb BND Ree CENT. REAL REAL EsTAaTR 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0. |= 


322 Chestnut St. 


earusth nee two and one- 
of the POSITS. 














libel! it SARATOGA” 


ae yy aan 
ard they be fe hod Tatract 


aa 
ahs ie umoro 
the ] meh 


ENTS WANTED. 

Pah oi on ah Pe Why can't they believe 
“TI find in this the 
ARLETON, ” 
a D. D. 


oe llies of Debien.” 
hee tax Pass till the teare 


oe 


e pee a 
ent and br eh 








AMERICAN 1 avis 
INSURANCE CO. 





Office in Gnemnatts Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILAD 


ELPHIA. 


¢ tel. 8500,000.00 
ese 7 r He-indurance and 


io ela socrssee Bh try 1.44 
Sarplus over all T ttabliliies hejoeeid 2. 874.22" 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,301,858.e6. 








DIRECTORS: 
on. Hf, ;Monteomery Alexander fy 
os. ke utili ham. 


john "ee 
1 Mo 


berton my esttdueee Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
as. 8, Wt Whelen. 


THOMAS H. MO OM ER D MARIS. Secrets 


KANSAS ciTY. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
a.jarge profit in reasonably short time. We are 
organizing a syndicate to handle a tract of the 
finest unplatted ground in the limits of Kansas 
City, in the midst of the fashionable residence 
section. We will plat property which can be easily 
sold in lots to make in one year a net profit of $33 
on ewry share. Shares, $100 each. Certificates of 
shares full paid, transferable and non-assessable, 
bearing eight per cent interest from date of issue, 
entitling holders to: receive their proportionate 
shares of two-thirds of the net profits. We retain 
remaining one-third for- our services. Secure 
shares by remitting New York draft for amount 
wanted. Investigate this investment, © 


Address, 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., |= 


Real Estate Investors, 
Security Building, Kansas City. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., | 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital FIRST r MORTGAGE Assets, $792,625.78, 


gOLD DEBENTURES. 


We y--* ir t Bee's My 6 Loans, as hereto. 
fore, dra’ t Guaranteed. Also 10 
and 6 teh eer on Cote ge ee 
kach Series o Devens te $100 secured by 














The KANSAS TRUST and BANKING Co,, 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 


FE Retry rier sew ee, JOHN J. ch  ~ oal 
Bonds, semi-annual in’ 


seu See fate tan ie ae ihe Chacha, Savona Ban 
Eastern Omice, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 





-LORID 7" mune ac on the high pine ridge, a 
* district unexcelled for fruit and vege- 
tables, with delightful climate, is a fast-mail station 
on the North and South Rai ilway Trank 
Line, ‘0 milessouth of Jacksonville and has a com- 
plete system of water works and sewerace. 
Anexcellent hutel is ed ay pote for aleon reason- 


USTABON YOURG, President.0 WaT Ste Ye 


R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Sev ille, Fla 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTN Ut STREET. 


BANKING !3,830"*"° Stat cuaiiias 
{0s to Wine 2 ree ar Stee 54 


Bank Bu ine. ee ee ee 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AnD Won. 
For examiple of its operation the 











75a 
Shaw, Applin RCo 


Manufacturers of 


BULPIT 
SUITS 


R71 Sadbury Street, 
font jor Carat. BOSTON, 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 


CHURCH, HALL . 
AN LODGE WORK 


tle “4 Re the 


ay 
teache Tolige Nr is _ 


Wrile, ‘or informati 
244 & 248, South t Gouth Booond 8.) 
LAD’ ay Pa., U. Bs Ae 3 


PULPITS | J. & R. LAMB, 
CH RCH { CHAIRS aC Carmine 8t., 
BANNERS] New York. 
































CHURCH Estetn st Suet 
LOOCE & PARLOR, 
:| CHURCH ienituine 
« s . Buston 








Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10, 


Silk of meritio, sénd for {Ii 1 
HARI &@ CO., Ay stud fo Monroe me Sap 


MAGIC LANTERNS 





—— 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 






tis of P Cop: age for Ch 
hols, Fire Alerter Farte, ete. FULLY 
WA NBLNTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 








giving your age. omanens 
‘1. B. SWEET, Pres, GKO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
TOPEKA. KANSAS. 7 
Paid-up Capital, $500.000. ve irst Mortge ges, 6% 
Tite STA a OFF: OF KANSAS 


we for the lh pa ca e UNION SECUe- 
ria, nae dg Note its i.st of 








Eo: A n pn! kno 
phlet mailed to Any. address, 


THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST.) PHILADELPHIA, 


OuN D. KNOX «& € 
INVESTMENT BANK Wiikand LOAN AGENTS, 


Kee ators of Riteka” init MORTGAGES. 
advertisement next week. 














1 WANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 


end youre all over t th thes 


, RY 
Sper cer rar 


J START MEN 


MEN of a Means tu Home Pi Phot raph 
wt pa big wi with h oth oF busin  alipeer et . 
ome, ot from he novel vot surprise wr akops a pen 
» appears rH at the door read: 
i 








nes cb evmglane Pate di yt oo ote, 
pe te Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animal 
ordérs 1 niné out of ten homes. A goud, valshful, 
payin Peenees, suitable for either sex; Dv experience re- 
Et "a for a copy of the * New Process Tituetratea* 
oald Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
‘fr & Dealer 6 Photo. Apparatus £83, Canai8t.,N.¥. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE! 


Grandest Painting of oy are ~~ ny eon 4 Artist. Viewed 
by miliions. isc om mere than any mod- 
ern picture. For original, Prohn anamuker paid 

on Agents wanted for our eagniticent Photo- 

Picking of this inting. Size, 21x28. All religious 

le will buy. Stehings are the fashion. Retail price, 
fi. “Se Send 25c, for san 


aple picture and xgents’ ms. 
ANHATTAN ART Co., # Lafayette Place, New York, 


Ww 
WORK FOR LADIES. tng book for dies ever 
west 


nts wanted in afi arts 
a} Tea Tet HARDSON, Publisher, 











profits ever offered. 
of the country. 
5 Rosk STREET, Saw YorK. 


7) $5 b $8 AY Sars 





lk agisotes Ti 
ere ee HE 'e e 
buysthem. Sample and Agen rice-l 

1 inte. stamps. W. Hasse bach, te Peeg! - by mal 
IBERAL SALARY Bald to ih live im = 4 to intro- 
on new 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelpin nia ‘or pa 

ration, Send at once for particulars, OHS 
$5 to $10 Sto € & OO., 1009 Arch Street, Philedeiphia, Pe. 


Men and women 
$5 to $10 A DAY. cane, ae ibt 


r,“ Took 80 orders 
about three days.” ‘Terms free. Ve. Earle, Pub. "Boston 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.— Men and women, 

for John B. Gough’ -] * Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Truths for Head and He: 
book. $100to$200a month. Send be circulars. Ad- 
dress A. D. WorTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


to sell our Rubber Printi ar 
TF PAYS Siestree JM Mitten, oulag Stamps, am 0 


=r 





Wears © day” in the ait. 















Kewapaper sise, $4 Type ® 
rs Typeset 
Seud ? stainps for ostalogue 


” Gite ora 
KEYSTONE WAT ICHES Best | 


Fay dod fer t 





rs. It courts investigation. Pam- |. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of f Ballo, 


pa tan 


i GLOBE 
INCANDESCENT LAMP 



















eee t ee eg or ath 

n @ Tar 
toh ‘naly ye rk rie cay. 
DARD TING CO... 1 


Perk. ony tae Cleveland,®@. 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIG, 
one one be Ry tad "es 
Wiitetestor Chanactiers 
ms Pag T+ coened ove, Catalogues 


state LFOT 








Boston, faker 
14 Bouth Brnad St. Phitadelpita: Pe 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propore to send by mail a sam yt 

ner + then will ‘double your Hight, t eet «4 

break epicaney. extinguish like gas wi 

sevety, fit fit eens yop have with 
One Do 

WEIDENER, 364. 2d St, “Dilladelphia.” 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Brackets, a Standarde 
H.&N. Boeeuen 4 & Day, 42 Barclay New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. dood a lor an 


USES ORGAN 


enh 


PIANO G) ORGAN 


you to write to 


BEETHOVEN *PIANO- @RGAN Go., 


ORGAN Warren Go., New Jersey. 


ORGAN ious Dx CATALOGUE ocUE EREE | i 
U 


eo and save the 
commissi WILL gyal You. 











ae iy 


px "enit 








Bae ib sit Boe eae ALG N: NEW dERSEY. 





For illustrated cata- 
+ ond of 10% different 
dar ason 


rd fracslin: Boston, 
New York, /or Chicago. 


HOOK & , HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent ako oc application, 


MASON ORGAN 
wamuin PIANO 
CHURCH 


ORGANS 


Thompson’s Fine Pianos and Organs. 

Sent on fivé days’ trial, C. O. D. You save the 
agent's and Sealers prof. Send for catalogue and 
prices. W,. IN & CO., East Liverpool, O. 


TOOL 


Limited), eo7Market 

















Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
Ss rpent 


almer, Su Pulindsinun, a Tee 
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SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 
world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Boap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does not care to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidy 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
@ocial standing in society ought to tuach her to use 
Sapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
No, & [Conerioh+. March, 1887] 





UNBQUALLED 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, 1 and Durability. 
See SAR Be CR Kew 
Yorx, tia Fifth A Ae Watthotee inky aor oy 


Fs A. NORTH & C0,, Sole Agents, 


1308 Chestnut Street, PHILADELP 


yh  A Ent Of Sing 
agg Dayelied h its Every Fea- 
ture and Amusing Detail. 

Sauah returned from 
ieee ye Gorgeous Robes, 


Sacred 
a mee Native Curios !! na and Ori- 
entertainments season are 


ty none. Subjects: 

; “Social Life i m Tndia® * Boones in 
on Vor terms and dates 
n, Susperrat: BuREav, 

WP West 23d Street, New York. 











ASK FOR 
“PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM, 


New Sunday-school Song Book. 
By ABBEY & MUNGER. 


aha ought, the above endearing name was 
Wet pa Gok containing the last compoaibons of 
pr fh composer of refined taste, a 

chtid i hak and successful teacher, who has recently 








passed away. hinged new mene y| of the Lager = of 
children’s h is likely to be received 
with great vor. 


30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


L, O. Emerson, is an 
Jehovah’ 8 Praise, wag A new and su- 
perior book for Choirs. 
ventions, A Cae ~* » a 
and Secular inusic for practice and Church 
Service, Anthems, and Hymn Tunes. 


Price, $1.00 ; §8.00 per dozen. 
Voices of Praise, 79°, 30%, omnes 


HUTCHINS, occupies a 
high place in the eateeun, of those who need a col- 
lection of music of Roa rensenh size, not difficult 
pas , to use in religions meet- 
aged service, 

ng taste, yet there 
on and brilliancy throu out. Please examine. 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
hristmas 


Music. 


iNTURY Co. publish a 16-page pam- 
shristmas songs for Sunda schools, 
h the new book, “Songs of Worship.” 

erintendent should see it. A single 
tfree. Price, 5 cts.; $3.00 a hundred. 
rury Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


P2 Wondrous Birth,” 


Ry RAY and BEAVERSON. 


“Joyous Sounds,” 


Two Cee ce Caritas services. Price, each, 
Stamps taken. 


— 
= 








Rete 


@ 


t+ ee bet ee 


Smith Geo P 





Cong 8 8 & Pub So 


a HE ease and quickness with 
which “Cerealine Flakes ” 
may be prepared for the table 
are appreciated’ by house- 
keepers. Pour boiling milk 
or water over “Cerealine 
Flakes,” let it stand two 

‘minutes on the stove, and 
it is ready for use. 


CaTHERINE OwEN writes: ‘‘Ceréaline griddle-cakes and the 
mush, are the most delicious I have ever eaten.” 


. 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 











W. iH. "BONER & CO., Publishers, 
Ne. 1102 Chestnut Street, 





The Lesson Calendar for 1888 is 
of the same general character as the 
one issued for 1887, but is far more 
beautiful. Tt is arranged to hang 
in the scholar’s room, and it 
the full text of the lesson an slbo 
the golden text for each Sunday. 
Alt the lessons of the year are thus 

iven in the one calendar. The 

essons are not together in a 
pad, but hang by an ingenious wire 
device. When a week has 
by, the leaf for that week is turned 
ole the wire hanger, and takes its 
ace back of the other leaves. It 
Is the. prettiest thing published in 
the line of the ga Po ag les- 
citi sons, and scarcely anything could 
“be moré er 
Each calendar, ha yer, wil be pack in a paste 14 Wir; and can be 
carried in the mails without injury. rice, fifteen cents each ; when five or more 
copies are taken, twelve cents each. Can be had of booksellers or from the 
publisher. JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANAMAKER’S. 
Great as the store is in other it has been 
proved that Wanamaker’s is first and all else 
petal Dey Goode Diees an America. ba 





ena narrow plaiding stripes lighted by bright 
Blue an eal and white, Shepherd Plaid, 
medium and large. 
Cloth-fintsh Plaids, 
wears cl eh Plaids, all-wool and silk- 
“atin<fued all-wool and silk-and-wool Plaids, $1.75. 
eae oak styles, $2.50, 
wo proms Hi yard. 7 mr 
beg A rnover 
BR tin, WO% 12 fe, "41.10 to $34. 
fo wear are aes teat other 
all-linen 








kerchiefs is a fair mark 


, hemst! L 
Mews coal ny bo soe doz. 
Women’s all-linen,em scalloped) 2 for25c. 
AF nr a lot, colored were 25c. each, Bow 


Women’s white hemstitched, init 

Children’s fancy ers, 6in @ fancy box, 30c. 

It is the Holiday-Book army that has come in a4 

jammed the apekves and pvramided the re tables ard 

—* the walking spa e of the Book section. 
sturdy, meaty, thought-helping Booxs are here 

as well as the fancy-ticklers. 


igetable 
of the year will be bou 4 
Th ey should be th: coats 


ey wasted. 
nelp. ey wasted. It 
nt that a no New- 


tial, 10c. 


takes you on an Twigg 9 
Book mystery behind. Sc. 60c. 


Write for our Book Pe ag 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


(887 XMAS MUSIC! 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 








ogu 
ing Cantatas ever written. yoy 
learned a: aedaasity tten u, Tewillatford a delight 
ful entertainmen’ re oy 

Sent on receipt of 25 ¢., as soon as ready., 


THE Ti TRUE UGHT.—« new Christmas 


he Bey. ROBERT ig tA 
sores ing entively ot Scripture and Song. Be 
Moral, np og ee of So: and fresh, 
lis on Sun cinerea will be found 
le. rendered by any Sunday- 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 ets. ench by Mall. 
enim -e pepe 
Price, $3 per 100; 4 cts. each by Mail. 
Rae A full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN 6 EI E. Ninth St., N.Y. 
Street, Chicago. 


_ 1 Bandol 








NO WEAKNESS! NO EXTRAVAGANCE! 


y woe distinguishing merits of “Ironclad” are length of wear and strength 
0 ric. 

Last year, and again this year, we have used the whole production of it for 
our own customers. It’s on the right side for value, because it wears till you tire 
of it. If there’s any fault, it’s in not having enough of it to last all the season. 

It feels solid, but it’s not coarse. N othing i in it but wool. The hard twist 
of the wool and the close weaving give it it’s substantial feel. 

And it’s low price? That’s made by handling such a quantity of it; by 
taking the least profit we can: by being generous to you as well as just to our- 
selves. The qua ity is better: the price the same as it was a year 

Men’s Suits, $12.00. Men’s Overcoats, $10.00. 

Send for samples ; send soon. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAEH HAtIT4{X, 


SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. |" 
EMMA. ar. SB PUOLOA TIONS, 
ahs A A Christmas Anthem, 






































“ The peu of Fie 
XMAS WA 5. Lom re =e, RESFO N NSIVE READING, and 
‘ “Sh Chimes of Bethlehem.” mas Care is (with Muste) by pop- on 
<< see lege foregoing for Five Cents in stamp, t- 
ys noe ; he Loma a Paper —s 
PB campy oy hy Sap CENTS. Card, “ae Fifa, hg 2 Pra: - 
rad and other Samples semotion ai th Church and 
FOR THE Anth em—" "ing elu- , y~ od re 
ait vdo-cente i STR EET, 
SUNDAY - SCHOOLS |" Eecm2rss.iceuts | MacGalla & Company, "Pht Astonia, ra” 
make your selection, 














Library Record, the most rapid 
working system ever devised. 
Record. 


ass Book. 
Membership Roll. Collection En- 
velope. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
J. W, TUFTS. 


PILGRIM path a5 a 
SONGS | Serer ein Ses 


PILGRIM 
OUTFIT 








Sermon Record Text-Book. lars which 
COMPLETE Pilgrim Almanac No. 2, ie 1a8. 
* Send f for full descriptive catalogue. Song Leaves, ase, Me cavicn, $1.00. 
coNnGe’L pest a s. & Se ee ae SOCIETY, Cong’! $. S. a Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
Services and Carols. A full li ' Professor Rice’s Self-Teachin; 
XMAS & eters Send to us raghemtd MUSIC tem. All can learn music wfusoat 


| X-MAS MUSIC 





Root, new Carols by 
Danke, 
cpten dort, Campistio, 


ares 


with s oth: —. Mi. 

As E. Rexford. e Mg 

le mono "Brice, bot each, or gp, cieenatly 
mail, postpaid; $4 per 100 by express not prepaid. 


A beautiful Christmas Ser- 


© vice, consisting of pew and 
n Campiglio. finely harmo nioed 
in persed throughout a most interestin set 
of Res nly ngs. Price, same as for Christ- 
mas Selection 


NOTE.—/n ihe “Christmas Selections’ the must ts alt 
ope 4 together after the Responsive Service, while in 
it is in interspersed throughout the Readings. 


Judge Santa Claus, & than? a ee 


By Burnham & Root. take by the same authors, 

and is both pretty and instructive. Any Sunday- 

hool can give it wih good effect. Can be pre- 

om 8 = two to an. weeks’ time. Price, 30cts. 
mail, postpai 


Conplt Lists < 


nm this paper. 


The JOHN CHURCH 60.,Cinoinnati,0. 


Ba Aachen ete adore Donte 


HRISTMAS 
SELECTIONS, 


Nes. 1 and reds! B, eosmatiod by E. 8. Seiad A.M. 
Each. con recitations for holiday occa- 
we ‘Sniyt book =e kind. Very pores = last yea 


r 
48 pages. pa; paid, 18 
tx Meaning one, 25 cts. Ask seer bachelor for 


At the Manger. 


A Service of By th mse, and Recitation for 
Christmas time. the Rév. E.S. Lorenz. For use 
with or without tab lean 4 and a Original in 
design, full of Soran Handsome, 16 Prices 
very low: ; per doz.. 5v cts. ; per 100, $3.25, 
postpaid ; per 100, ‘omae unpaid, $3.00. 


Christmas Cheer, No. 2. 


A collection of new music for schools, choirs, 
Sethen, Acton Se: Same size and price as“ A the 
ifthe | ome wes may be had from booksellers gener- 


pe ard & Drummond, New York. or 
from the publisher, W. J. SHUEY, o. 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS jresrer vena” eet"sone 
pe hi “By tail 


% cents. By 
ted. 


Cisietnes cos 
pular 
tt is of s of the e same 


a, # 
tata 
w - Hh 


Christmas Music of every 
description will be sent free to 
any address on application. 

















or ali that you see adver- SELF the aid of a teacher. Section. 
nd thus save time and mon ra gi N chords, 
cr tig ae ta scgop | TAUGHT [teers is %epetomes cbing tat 


pine “ Gramtities at blishers lowest rates. D- 
ENOUGH & W' M, 122 Nassau 8t., New York. 


oe a Sets at 


»Phila.,Pa. 





‘The Sunday Behoel Tunes intendé to edmit only advertisements that are 


trustworthy. Should, however, 
Will roduna to auheosibers ony 





patty oye gry a ® pasty not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 











